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THE FOREST TREES OF THE SIERRA NEVADA. 


Or the many attractions which the 
Sierra Nevada offers to the tourist, the 
hunter, and the lover and student of 


nature, none exceeds in importance 
the wealth of woods which everywhere 
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richly clothes its slopes. Whether one 
penetrates to thedeep cafions and snowy 
heights of Shasta, or ventures among 
the vast precipices which defend Mt. 
Whitney from the ambitious foot of the 
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The Forest Trees of the Swerra 


BLACK OAK (QUERCUS KELLOGGII). 


mountain clamberer, he may be sure of 
finding no lack of royal forests composed 
of trees unmatched for size and beauty 
in the world. 

This forest growth exhibits an endless 
variety, and the lover of nature in her 
wildest forms finds never ending delight 
in studying the various forms and colors 
which blending one with another, com- 
pose this royal robe. He sees how each 
species is modified to its surroundings, 
and how in every detail of organ and 
habit it fits itself to do successful battle 
with its enemies, or to seize every prof- 


Ne 7 ada ° 


YOSEMITE. 


fered opportunity of prolonging its ex- 
istence. He finds a silent and pleasant 
companionship in their company, and 
traces strange similitudes to human 
hopes and lives among the innumerable 
types of this great family of nature. 
Perhaps if he is old and worn with the 
cares of life, “his own bald head and 
grizzled locks — his own top with its de- 
caying foliage — will make him feel a 
secret sympathy for some grizzled giant 
of the forest, old and decaying, but still 
strong and self-reliant.” 

Another element of beauty is the 
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wonderful harmony with which nature 
mingles her shapes and colors in these 
Sierra forests. Especially is this notice- 
able in the higher foothill ranges, where 
trees of many species are seen in close 
proximity, thus avoiding the monotony 


The Forest Trees of the Sterra Nevada. 
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Let us then, in imagination, journey 
from the plains of the San Joaquin to 
the high and distant summits of the 
middle Sierra, and examine as we pass 
the trees that compose this vast forest. 

As we slowly ascend from the plains 


YELLOW PINE (PINUS JEFFERY]). 


produced by the dominance of any sin- 
gle species. 

The trees of the Sierra are in general 
livisible into zones, extending indef- 
nitely north and south, and varying in 


width and altitude. But the limits of 
each species are so faint and ill-defined 
that only by close and continued obser- 
vation does one note the gradual change. 


to the first rolling foothills, our attention 
is turned to the white and live oaks, 
here almost the only trees. The white 
oak (Quercus lobata), often attaining a 
large size, is a very striking object, with 
its tall, clean, shapely trunk, its grace- 
fully drooping branches, and the long 
festoons of gray moss, which blend their 
color with the dull green of the large, 
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POST CEDAR (LIBOCEDRUS DECURRENS) 


deeply incised leaves. These trees are rounded head of foliage and thick, sturdy 
often grouped in isolated clumps, but trunk. This tree, less abundant than 
for the most part they are scattered the white oak here, far outnumbers it 
about at random in artistic disorder. in higher regions, and is found of good 

Here and there a gieam of brighter growth, mingling with the conifers at 
green is perceived, marking the live elevations exceeding six thousand feet. 
oak (Quercus agrifolia) with its dense, A little way into the hills, over two 





LITTLE SUGAR PINE (PINUS MONTICOLA), CASTLE LAKE, 
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or three ridges, perhaps, and we meet 
the vanguard of the great conifer army 
soon to be encountered. The gray leaf 
pine (Pinus Sabiniana), fit emblem of 
the hot, dusty foothill region, the skel- 
eton, or better, the dessicated remains 
of a tree, waves over our heads its long 


WHITF BARK PINI 


arms, loaded with huge, hooked, leath- 
er-colored cones. Its ashy-gray leaves 
hang in scattered tufts, and from the 
enarled and crooked trunk the resin 
oozes and trickles down the-stem. The 
rapid growth, coarse grain, and knotty 
character of this tree render it unfit for 
lumber, though in a few localities it is 
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(PINUS ALBICAULIS). 


[ April, 


employed for lack of any substitute. 
The nuts are large and well flavored, 
and in early days the Indians subsisted 
largely upon them, whence the common 
name of “Digger” pine. This unat- 
tractive tree accompanies us for many 
miles, and long after we meet the next 


MOUNT SHASTA. 


of the pine family this straggler is seen 
occupying the hottest and barest slopes 
of the ridges, 

We must reach an elevation of be- 
tween fifteen hundred and two thousand 
feet, ere we enter the home of the beau- 
tiful and useful yellow pine (Pinus Jef- 


freyi). Doubtless we shall first see 
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dense groves of young trees covering 
the hillsides, but this is the new gener- 
ation, striving to replace the parent 
forest long since destroyed for the use 
of.man. As we get farther into the 
mountains and meet with older trees, 
we recognize the grand proportions of 
this superb species. A perfect speci- 
men of the yellow pine is a splendid 
sight. A tapering trunk, eight to ten 
or even fifteen feet in diameter, rises 
sometimes a hundred feet without a 
branch ; the bark, of a beautiful yellow- 
ish-white color, is divided into great 
shields or plates by vertical and trans- 
verse fissures, and contrasts finely with 
the crown of deep green foliage and the 


numerous cones, purple when young, 
and a rich red when mature. 

The yellow pine is widely scattered 
over all the Sierra Nevada, besides form- 
ing a large portion of the forests of the 
Rockies and the Arizona mountains. 
Asa source of lumber it is invaluable, 
standing second only to the sugar pine, 
in whose company the tree is found in 
its greatest perfection. 

Everywhere accompanying this tree 
is found the post cedar, (Libocedrus 
decurrens,) a handsome and striking 
species. Its perfect cone of foliage and 
vivid red trunk render it a conspicuous 
object, even when contrasted with its 
larger neighbors. 

Of a height varying from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty feet, its branches 
sometimes form a perfect cone reaching 
from the very ground; though more 
commonly the lower part of the trunk 
is bare, showing its deeply furrowed 
fibrous bark, of acolor rivaled in richness 
by the sequoia alone. The loose, stringy 
nature of the bark renders the cedar 
peculiarly subject to the ravages of for- 
est fires, and their charred and black- 
ened stumps only too frequently mar 
the beauty of the forest scene. 

The straight grain and clearness of 
this wood renders it very useful for 
fence rails and shingles, but the size of 
VoL. xxi—26, 
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the tree is insufficient for profitable 
working in other lines. 

The habitat of the great prince of con- 
ifers, the sugar pine, (Pinus Lamberti- 
ana,) is entered at an elevation of about 
three thousand feet. Riding through 
a tract of noble yellow pine and post 
cedar, our admiration is suddenly 
aroused by a new giant of the forest,—a 
noble tree, two to three hundred feet in 
height, with a glorious shaft of lustrous 
gray, surmounted by a huge umbrella- 
like head of long dull green branches, 
bearing at their extremities pendent 
cones ten to eighteen inches long, of 
colors varying from purple to brilliant 
red. These trunks are often without 
limb or knot for two thirds of their 
length, and in dimensions and grandeur 
are almost peers of the giant sequoia. 

The sugar pine is the most character- 
istic of the Sierra pines, and is of the 
utmost value to the lumberman, for from 
an average tree he can count on obtain- 
ing from twenty to sixty thousand feet 
of clean,strong lumber, surpassing every 
other kind in market value. Its rangeis 
extensive, but nowhere does it exist in 
forests of its own species alone, always. 
mingling with various other varieties. 

Before we reach the upper limit of this 
magnificent tree we meet a number of 
new and interesting species. The Doug- 
las spruce mingles its somber hues with 
the silvery sheen of the red and white 
firs, and in choice localities the “big 
tree ” towers above all its fellows. 

The sequoias (Sequoia gigantea), with 
their smooth, straight tapering trunks 
uplifted to the height of three hundred 
feet, seem the type of youthful vigor 
and beauty, the plenitude of power. The 
deep rich red of their mighty boles, and 
their perfect cones of yellowish-green. 
foliage raised high aloft, are a glorious 
sight, and their immensity is only rec- 
ognized when we appreciate that -the 
pines which surround them, dwarfed by 
their mightier neighbors, are themselves 
giants of the vegetable world. 
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The Douglas spruce (Pseudotsuga 
taxifolia), finds its most congenial home 
in the Oregon mountains, where it at- 
tains a size little inferior to the sugar 
pine, and constitutes the bulk of the 
timber of that great lumbering country. 
In the middle Sierra it is still a noble 
tree, but in dimensions yields to both 
pine and fir. Its foliage is a somber 
green, and its limbs, clothed with feath- 
ery leaves, and loaded with small pendent 
cones of curious structure, often cover 
.the black-barked trunk from ground to 
summit. 

In the region between four and eight 
thousand feet elevation the most abun- 
dant growth consists of two species of 
fir, the red (Abies magnifica), and the 
white (Abies Lowiana). By the unprac- 
ticed eye they are not readily distin- 
guished, but the red fir is generally the 
larger. When young, this tree is one 
of the loveliest sights of the mountains. 
The bright silvery-white trunk, the fan- 
shaped branches arranged in whorls 
about the tapering shaft, and forminga 
perfect cone from the ground; the foli- 
age, deep green above, gleaming with 
flashes of silver below; all these com- 
bine to produce an effect of wonderful 
beauty. At a greater age the trunk 
loses its delicate color, but the great 
height of two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty feet gives it majesty, and the 
branches, all ot equal length, assume a 
very characteristic cylindrical form. 

Placed on the ends of the topmost 
boughs, the large cylindrical conesstand 
bolt upright, and in the fading twilight 
seem like hosts of pygmy owls waiting 
for the shades of night ere they begin 
their nocturnal wanderings. To the 
camper that makes his bed under the 
open sky notree is more welcome. Give 
him a heap of springy aromatic fir 
boughs on which to spread his blankets, 
with: a glorious fire of tamarack pine 
crackling and leaping before him, and 
no monarch can boast a better couch or 
sounder sleep. 
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The higher wet meadows of the Sierra 
are almost exclusively occupied by the 
tamarack pine (Pinus Murrayana), a tree 
so subject to the attacks of numerous 
enemies that it seldom attains propor- 
tions which render it either imposing 
or beautiful. It loses the straight col- 
umnar habit which its larger cousins of 
more favored regions affect, its trunk 
almost invariably dividing into several 
branches. Its thin bark seems but a 
poor container for the abundance of 
resinous sap which gushes from the 
slightest wound, so coating the trunk 
as to render it, even when green, ex- 
tremely liable to take fire. The snows 
of winter, always heavy in these high 
valleys, bend the tough branches into 
curious shapes, and this tree, of all 
known species, strangely limits its own 
life by so tightly twisting its limbs as to 
prevent the flow of sap. 

The lofty mountain ridges are occu- 
pied by two twin brothers of the yellow 
and sugar pines, the bla’. pine (Pinus 
Jeffreyi) and the little sugar pine 
(Pinus monticola). These trees differ 
from their types in few essential points 
other than size. They form extensive 
forest growths, and the latter, especial- 
ly, is a conspicuous and valuable tree. 

Beginning at an elevation of about 
eight thousand feet is a zone occupied 
largely by the hemlock spruce (Hesper- 
opeuce Pattoniana). The habit of this 
tree is widely different from that of any 
of the trees hitherto described, and it 
gives a delightful picturesqueness to 
the wild scenery of its home. Its limbs 
are first directed downward, then out- 
ward, and at length upward, while the 
twigs, pendent and feathery, bear clus- 
ters of purple cones like tassels at their 
extremities. The general outline of the 
tree is pyramidal, and the top is always 
drooping, giving a very graceful effect, 
and the silvery foliage and finely 
checked grayish bark earn for it the 
name of silver spruce. 

The traveler must journey high and 
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patiently, would he find the last of the 
Sierra pines. High on the Alpine peaks 
and on the very moraines of the glaciers, 
this hardy pioneer does battle with the 
elements and finds a meager subsistence 
in the clefts of the precipice. The white 
bark pine (Pinus albicaulis) is the last 
stage of differentiation to which the great 
sugar pines subjected to fit it forits lofty 
mountain home. The spreading dome 
of the latter has become flattened intoa 
mere platform of foliage but a few feet 
above the rocks, and so dense as to give 
firm footing to the mountaineer; the long 
arms have become creeping branchlets 
half an inch thick, so filled with balsam 
and seasoned by storms as to be tough 
as whip-cord; the half-yard pendent 
cones have become short, thick-set and 





Night. 
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firmly planted, so that the angry wind 
may not wrench them off ere their mis- 
sion is fulfilled. In short, this poor, 
stunted, storm-beaten Alpine pine is one 
of nature’s best illustrations of her won- 
derful adaptation of means to ends. 
Forest fires and the lumberman’s ax 
have made great ravages upon the woods 
of the Sierra slopes. The State, unmind- 
ful of her high office, has permitted waste 
and wanton destruction to proceed un- 
checked and unpunished. It is to be 
hoped that the reservation of a large 
tract of the Sierra Nevada region by the 
recent proclamation of President Harri- 
son will check effectually their destruc- 
tion, and preserve our forests, the great- 
est gifts which bountiful Providence 
has bestowed upon our glorious State. 
Charles Palache. 


















NIGHT. 


A Lazy breeze spreads over all, 


The sun sinks down behind a cloud, 

The sky grows thick; a murky shroud 
And twilight shadows slowly fall, 
Till like a huge, illumined ball 

The fair moon rises, white and proud ; 

And then all nature meekly bowed, 
Sleeps ‘neath the starry sprinkled wall. 
The listless influence spreads away, 

That lowering languor all around ; 
Then every joy of blithesome day 


Has changed to night on Puget Sound. 





Teck. 


Frank C. 








The Mayfairs. 


THE MAYFAIRS. 


For it is impossible that either evil or good should 
be durable ; and hence it follows that, the evil hav- 
ing lasted long, the good cannot be far off.—Don 
Quixote de la Mancha. 


Memory is truly catholic : the guests 

of that inner circle, of those we have 
_remembered well, were not in every in- 
stance chosen for ‘beauty, or wisdom, or 
worth; but often for reasons we cannot 
fathom. Yet as I call up one personal- 
ity after another that is mine by right of 
remembrance, I find that I havea goodly 
number of rare human specimens. 

This and more came into my head 
while turning the leaves of an old book 
of exercises for the piano, which had on 
the fly-leaf tie fqllowing inscription: 
“ Began music with Mrs. Mayfair, June, 
1878, in Santa Barbara.”’ 

Dear little woman! with what patience 
and tact she led her pupil along the path 
of art! for whereas her clever fingers 
could almost always find a very pretty 
air in my exercises, I could find only 
time ! time! time! — eighth notes, quar- 
ter notes, and half,— half notes, quarter 
notes, and eighth,— varied with whole 
notes and rests. She told me once that 
I had a good ear for time; if more could 
have been said, she would have said it, 
for she had a habit of looking on the 
bright side for others as well as for her- 
self. 

Cheerfulness, indeed, was one of her 
ruling traits. There is a cheerfulness 
that seems to rest only on health and 
vanity, and wearies one; but hers was 
not of that sort,— rather a “ soft invinci- 
bility,” which must react from the man- 
ifold trials of life, as the birds mount 
upward. 

I have sometimes doubted whether 
Captain Mayfair was quite worthy of 
her, so many of the burdens of their dual 
life fell to her share. .But he thought 


her the best and brightest woman ever 
planned, and that goes far with wives; 
and when I consider his unvarying loy- 
alty, and how for his sake she could 
meet poverty half-way, I feel very kindly 
toward him, and reproach myself that I 
have ever let the thought enter my head 
that he might have done more for her. 
Had he not lost one arm in the Confed- 
erate army ? and besides, he was a man 
of few resources and robust prejudices. 

Mr. Marley —whose lot joined the 
Mayfairs’ on Fig Avenue, and who sold 
milk-shake and other temperance drinks, 
taffy, and peanuts, on State Street—had 
found out that the Captain had his pre- 
judices. For had he not offered him a 
good chance behind his counter, and had 
not the Captain rejected it? When 
Marley came out one morning to the 
little division fence in shirt sleeves, his 
face shining with its recent washing and 
with good-will, and proposed that the 
Captain work for him, the Captain only 
muttered gruffly between his teeth, “I 
don’t know as I’ve any calling that 
way,” and would say nothing further on 
the matter. 

Now Mr. Marley regarded his work as 
elevated by the cause he served, — the 
temperance cause; besides, he had a 
thriving business, and when he handed 
the foaming tumblers over the counter, 
he beamed with conscious rectitude and 
an honest pride in his ability. But in 
Captain Mayfair’s éyes, the little stand, 
wedged in between two buildings on 
State Street, was only a peanut stand, 
and a peanut stand it must remain ; and 
Marley was little better than a street 
peddler. 

And Mrs. Mayfair, who had been told 
of the project by Mrs. Marley over the 
garden fence, loyally disavowed to her- 
self that she had wished the Captain to 
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accept ; and speedily forgot that a vision 
of a little home of their own had flitted 
across her mind. 

And the Captain forgot too, and 
never regretted, although it had been 
a really good chance. 

But Joe Dawson, who owned a livery 
stable and hired the Captain sometimes 
to tend it, when he wished to be off 
training his high-stepping horse on the 
race-track,—Dawson had found out that 
the Captain had his strong points. 

“Do you believe he can manage the 
kind of men you have to handle?” Daw- 
son’s wife said to him one day: “he’s 
but one arm, ye know, and kinder 
feeble.” 

** He ain’t one o’ yer fraid kind, with- 
al he looks so dumpish sometimes,” 
Dawson answered her. “ Yer oughter 
saw ’im when that ar reckless chap 
Rowlin brought back Bud with foam 
enough on her sides to make a fleece on. 
I came in when the Cap’n ‘d about fin- 
ished him. I tell ye, a flash o’ his eye 
is worth more ’n all the muscle of two 
or three such braggadocios as that ar 
Jim! though ’t would take two of the 
Cap’n to make a shadow. There’s 
spirit in this yere Cap’n, but it takes an 
idea to rouse him. I ain’t been so 
stirred myself for acoon’s age. It was 
onfeelin’ treatment for any human bein’ 
to give to any hoss,—specially Bud; 
and I’ low the Cap’n can’t abide that. 
There ain’t one man in a hunderd can 
discriminate a difference ! now the Cap’n 
can discriminate a difference,—though 
he’s as full o’ crotchets as an egg is 
full o’ meat.” 

The Captain spent many hours at 
the stable, fussing with the horses he 
could not own nor even drive; but it 
did not bring much money into the 
home exchequer. Dawson hired him 
only when he himself was away. 

When Mrs. Mayfair had been first 
brought face to face with the problem 
of earning a living, she had prepared 
herself for teaching. She had reviewed 
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her boarding-school accomplishments, 
especially music; and an aged uncle 
had given her, to meet the world with, a 
course in the classics. 

She told me once, in referring to her 
past, that she “‘ went through the clas- 
sics.” How the phrase thrilled me! it 
was so all-embracing! After much 
pondering, it remained an enigma with 
me how one small head could carry 
such propelling force. Neither could I 
comprehend the familiar way in which 
she told off on her fingers the gods of 
Olympus. A reverent imagination had 
given the ancient masterpieces an un- 
earthly grandeur, to be apprehended by 
few, and by those only when the mind 
was at its highest tension. 

I have no means of judging of her at- 
tainments. I never knew of her having 
a pupil in Latin or Greek. When she 
first made herself known to us, she left 
a card which read, “Mrs. R. C. May- 
fair, Teacher of Music and the Classics.” 
But the card was yellowed by age, and 
the “Music” was underscored for em- 


phasis ; so I take it that the “ Classics” 
had fallen into disuse. 

In music, vocal or instrumental, she 
had a birdlike instinct for melody. She 
said that music came natural to her —as 
natural, I do not doubt, as ease of man- 


ner. She had not the master’s range 
of emotions, and grasp of sublime ideas ; 
she could not, like Abt Vogler, build 
a structure “broad on the roots of 
things”; neither did she have the stu- 
dent’s knowledge, — with her deft hand 
and clever mind, prone to skip along to 
passable results, she was not one to 
strive forthoroughness in thorough-bass 
or counterpoint ; yet the spontaneity of 
her music made it popular; and her 
talent had served her fairly well, though 
there were many teachers of her grade. 

The home of the Mayfairs was on Fig 
Avenue. Does the name suggest width 
of driveway and sidewalk, long rows of 
trees from which the pedestrian may 
pluck the transparent-hearted “Smyr- 
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na” or the red-centered “ Mission,” and 
eat as he sits on the benches that recur 
at intervals? Then I must correct the 
fancy, for the “ Avenue” was only a 
queer little alley, and within the mem- 
ory of the renters of the cottages, no 
fig or other fruit tree had been seen in 
the yards or along the roadside. 

I regarded the Mayfairs as living in a 
genteel way there. It is hard to tell on 
what I based my impression; I think 

.the cause of it lay within themselves. 
Their front room, with its cheap mat- 
ting on the floor, two chairs, a stand, 
second-hand window-shades, and a piano, 
—the pride of Mrs. Mayfair’s heart, 
bought or being bought on the install- 
ment plan,— seemed ever a parlor. One 
scarcely knew what it held, such a tone 
of “ Music and the Classics ” had it. It 
was said of Madame Récamier that she 
gave an air of elegance to any room she 
used; and Mrs. Mayfair radiated a like 
magic,—not through any change she 
brought about in the room, but because 
she held fast to an zdea of elegance that 
gave grace to hard acts, the state of 
mind being the vital thing. It was the 
idea that pleased you, and entered your 
mind direct, rather than by the medium 
of things, bringing your mind into ac- 
cord, 

How she swayed one to her point in 
other matters also! With what content 
she showed one day a made-over dress ! 

“I had only the cost of the buttons 
and thread,” she said, parading it over a 
chair. “If a dressmaker had had the 
same work to do, she would have wanted 
new linings and new pipings, and new 
this and that, and more goods ; — and 
who could have told the difference?” 
she added with naitveté,— as though she 
had haply found out the dressmakers to 
be a much over-rated craft, and was too 
shrewd to be awed by any hue or cry of 
Madame Grundy’s. 

She had succeeded in a general way. 
She had handled her theme, so to speak, 
with spirit ; she had caught the motive 
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of the season’s styles, and had even 
dared to suggest some of its novelties ; 
but there is a limit to the power of 
mind over material, and there is such a 
quality as finish, and I think it likely 
that the people of fashion were not de- 
ceived as to the origin of her “cos- 
tumes.”” Yet she so stirred the enthu- 
siasm of her listener that she wanted to 
go home at once and remake a gown. 

I can see her in fancy, sitting by my 
side, ready to follow the score with her 
pen-knife, or to preface the lesson with 
a few words. She had not a striking 
face, but pleasing, with traces of beauty ; 
refined features, a head high where 
courage and faith abide, and a forehead 
round and wide where music is located. 

The light hair was turning gray, there 
were wrinkles around the faded eyes 
and the small mouth; but the nose was 
straight. 

She liked to talk, — converse was the 
word she used. 

“ My dear, it may seem to youthata 
vast deal of time is consumed in acquir- 
ing an educated ear, that will perceive 
the musical harmonies; to make any 
perceptible improvement in your touch. 
But I assure you that in no endeavor is 
one better repaid for persistent and un- 
avoidable application. Music is a per- 
ennial solace to one’s self and one’s 
friends. It enlivens alike the domestic 
circle and adorns the repertoire of the 
virtuoso. It mitigates our cares and 
increases our social gayeties. No other 
accomplishment is so desirable, I think, 
fora young lady. It is woman’s sphere 
to make home happy. Men can take up- 
on themselves the hard tasks, but they 
can not cheer existence like women, 
useless creatures though they be,” — 
said with a light laugh, —‘“‘and music 
dispenses more refining and uniting at- 
tributes than any other acquirement a 
young lady can devote herself to.” 

With a celebrated author, she could 
have said, “I love words.” She had an 
innocent and not unwarranted faith in 
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her persuasiveness. “ So much depends 
upon presenting a matter well,” she 
would say. 

But all the little music teacher’s elo- 
quence availed nothing when two of her 
pupils were taken ill with the measles, 
and two others left the town. 

Soon after this, I felt a change at the 
Mayfair’s. Mrs. Mayfatr’s easy sociabil- 
ity was no longer to be depended on. 
Sometimes her face would gather slowly 
a grayness that belied her previous gay- 
ety; sometimes she would lose herself 
for a moment, and her forehead would 
knit ; again, there would come a droop 
to the corners of the mouth, and her eyes 
would take a far-away, clear look, as 
though escaping from the prison-house 
of earth and the turmoil of life. 

The Captain at this time, while more 
studiously deferential toward his wife 
than usual, was gruffness itself toward 
others. A perverse spirit had taken 
possession of him that all her philosophy 
failed torout. Once I heard her say to 
him, in perfect sympathy with his mood, 
in a severe tone, as though matters had 
come to that pass where something must 
be done, “ I would forgive him and done 
with it, if I were you”; and I knew she 
would have her way. 

If he was gruff without, he was glum 
within the house, and would sit with his 
lank figure bent forward, his one hand 
clasping his knee, and his thin, dark, 
brooding face held down, ‘as though 
searching into the very inwardness of 
things. His dark, steadfast eyes would 
sometimes be lifted to follow her move- 
ments, or would seek her eyes with a 
deprecating glance. And Mrs. Mayfair 
would make an effort at brightening. 

Day by day the cloud lowered over 
the Mayfairs, so that when one morning 
I met a dealer in second-hand furniture 
on their steps, with a stand in his grasp, 
[ knew that affairs had reached a crisis 
with them. 

On the next lesson day I dreaded to 
enter their house, and paused outside, 
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where the yellow butterflies were taking 
their living in the sunshine from the 
purple heliotrope. Captain and Mrs. 
Mayfair were standing by the piano 
when I came to the open door, and some- 
thing white fell from his face upon the 
music she held in her hand. At the 
sound of my knocking, he turned to- 
ward me, frowned, and left the room. I 
glaaced at the waltz music. I was not 
mistaken: there was a little raised signet 
on the cover. ; 

In spite of the evidence of that white 
tear, I was made aware, by some subtle 
mind-reading, that the pressure was 
lifted from the household. And, O joy- 
ful sight ! there was a well known pitch- 
er, and beside it, a plate with a few 
wafers, that told, as plainly as words, 
that the crisis was past, and the Mayfairs 
had had one of their little receptions : 
conversation and music, lemonade and 
wafers. 

“We had a charming time last even- 
ing,” said Mrs. Mayfair. “ We deferred 
our reception last month for various rea- 
sons. A young man played the mando- 
lin, he rendered several selections with 
admirable technique ; and the two little 
Brownlow girls recited a poém, ‘The 
Orphans.’ They were dressed alike and 
it was very touching. Then Jimmie 
Sykes — you know him — recited a comic 
poem about a flying machine. It was 
irresistible! The young scapegrace has 
really quite a deal of talent in the comic 
vein; I wasn’t prepared for such dra 
matic ability. It wasn’t quite appro- 
priate after ‘The Orphans,’ but, he vol- 
unteered, and indeed it served to restore 
the spirits of the company. Then they 
would have it that I must sing, and I 
gave them a selection.from ‘The Bohe- 
mian Girl’: ‘I Dreamt that I Dwelt in 
Marble Halls,’” and here Mrs. Mayfair’s 
voice had a just perceptible note of pa- 
thos in it. 

“O, by-the-way,” she continued, “the 
young man that plays the mandolin is 
going to take lessons of me, he has al 
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ready begun”; and she added with a 
plaintive remoteness of tone, “He is 
good pay, and” — with a sudden appeal- 
ing earnestness, as she looked into my 
eyes — “some of them are not. You 
know—or rather you don’t know” 
—and she paused as if to choose her 
words, and then said, half to herself, 
“ Life is up hill and down.” 

And that was all; and I ‘know noth- 
ing more of the fortunes of the May- 
fairs. I never saw the Captain again, 


and the last time I met Mrs. Mayfair 
was soon after, when another pupil and 
I went with her to the beach. 

I remember (how foolish to remem- 
ber such trifles !) that she bought a nick- 
el’s worth of early apricots, about as big 
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as almonds; and that having passed 
them once and whetted our appetites, 
she folded the bag together and saved 
the remaining three for the Captain. 

I had my last glimpse of her as she 
turned the corner towards her home; 
and I remember, as she held up her 
skirts to keep them from the dust, I saw 
that she wore old-fashioned, leathern 
gaiters, badly stretched at. the sides,— 
a “bargain.” Blithe heart, that could 
be happy with such shoes! And a wo- 
man, too, that had not scorned to dance 
out her youth in the best prunella! 

I left town soon after for a trip; when 
I returned the little house on Fig Ave- 
nue was closed, and the former inmates 
were among the “ people I had known.” 

Retta A. Garland. 


THE HAUNTED SWAMP. 


ALonG its edge stand tall, rust-colored weeds, 
Through which green snakes and shiny lizards glide ; 
Amid the woven grass bjack beetles hide, 

And frogs blow bugles in the rustling reeds. 

From tangled sedge the timid wild-fowl leads 
Her little brood; all silently they ride 
Among the deep, dark pools; while down beside 

A rotting log the watchful heron feeds. 

When flying clouds obscure a bent old moon 
Wierd sounds are heard; a low, distressing cry 

Is borne upon the deathly wind; and soon 
A ghostly maiden figure hurries by, 

And at the passing of this form in white 

The slender rushes shudder 4s with fright. 


Herbert Bashford. 
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Sunpay night in Amarillo. Sunday in. There was a wild rush for partners, 
night under a glaring white moon, the lights shook and trembled, and the 
which seemed to transmit in a less fiddles rang out, but a voice was heard 
degree the same heat that had blazed above all the din, as a big man towered 
from a fierce sun all day. above the’ heads of the surging crowd 
Up in the reputable parts of the around him. 
town people gasped at open windows, “ See here, boys,—I ’ve got a word to 
or lolled on shaded piazzas; and down say before the fun begins,” he shouted, 
at Taggart’s saloon a wild crowd defied and there was a lull. Some of the girls 
the weather, with the aid of Texas tittered, and a cow-boy in the back part 
whisky and Mexican monte. of the hall took aim and fired at a lamp 
Taggart’s bar-room was full. Besides: that hung directly over the speaker’s 
the usual attractions of gambling and head. The light flared out, and the 
drinking, “ Sure-shot Green” had just crystal globe shivered into a thousand a 
come in with his band of rangers from pieces, but he did not stir a_hair’s 
a successful search after cattle thieves, breadth. 
and was relating the encounter to an . “Now, look here,” he said slowly, 
appreciative audience. taking his revolvers from his belt, and 
“We jest left them down thar in the laying them on the table before him, 
cafion,” he said with a grin. * “Saved “I’ma peaceable man, but if anybody 
you the job, Sher’ff. You’retoodamn in this hall wants a little pertickler 
slow about a matter o’ business like attention, he kin git it. I didn’t come 
that, and we knowed you’d have your here to have no quarrel. I jest meant 
hands full up here, ef the swag was tq make a statement. Boys, the Par- 
paid out. They was makin’ it over the son’s goin’.” ' 
line too, an’ we had to stop ’’em. It was There was another pause, and then 
one o’ them embarrassin’ cases, where the Mexican thrust his wolfish face over 
a man can’t stand on etiquette.” the speaker’s shoulder. “Damn him, 
Over in the dance-house just oppo- let him go,” he hissed between ‘his 
site preparations were being made for white teeth. 
a night of revelry. Of course the bar “ Now see here, Mocca, you be quiet. 
and the card tables would have the It’s easy enough to tell what’s the 
preference, but the gentler charms of matter with you. You can’t bear for 
music and the fair sex would soon nobody but yourself to have a chance at 
assert themselves, and none knew this the swag. You didn’t come here for 
better than the proprietor. With his your health, we all understand that,— 
slouched hat pulled down over his but youain’t agoingtocollar everything. 
villainous Mexican face, he was arran- When the boys have paid you for a 
ging the hall,—pulling back chairs, kick- dance in this all-fired old hall, damned 
ing over benches, and clearing a space ef that ain’t all you’ll git tonight. For 
for the expected dancers. The musi- I’m goin’ to do somethin’ fer another 
cians were already in their places, and man that nobody can say Bronco Pete 
“the girls,” a tawdry, desperate looking ever done for himself. I’m agoin’ to 
group, were huddled together, talking ask these boys for help. 
in shrill tones, when the guests poured “Boys, as I said, the Parson’s goin’. 
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354 A Minister's 
We ain’t never paid much ’tention to 
him, but whenever he could corral us 
in, he’s divided the truth, reg’lar. 
He’s nussed some mighty sick men 
’mongst us,—he’s branded seme of the 
young ones, so that when there’s a 
general round-up, they'll mebbe be cut 
out from the rest of the herd, to run on 
a better range. He tended my old 
mother when I was over the line and 
could n’t git to her, and I’ve seen him 
look down a hole like this,” lifting a 
revolver, “ with as cool an eye as ef he 
seed heaven at the end of it. He’sa 
parson, but I’ll be damned ef he ain’t 
a man, sir, an’ I’m askin’ you to chip in 
with me, an’ show him that we know it.” 

There was a hoarse murmur of ap- 
plause as the speaker threw a handful 
of coin into his own sombrero, and 
swept it around the circle. The chink 
of money was heard above the hum of 
voices, and scarcely a man failed to con- 
tribute. One poor creature tore the 
rings from her ears with a sob, and 
threw them in, and many a dollar was 
lost to the monte tables that night. 
When the din subsided, Pete counted 
the sum, and taking up his stand behind 
a table, turned again to the crowd. 

“ And now I ask you, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who’s agoin’ to present this 
handsome testimonial? /can’t — sure. 
My friend Mocca here would like to, but 
for pertickler reasons, fe can’t. The 
Parson's goin’ to start before daybreak 
tomorrer mornin’. Who’ll take him the 
swag?” 

There was a dead silence. Nobody in 
this audience had ever been guilty of 
such an act of charity. Nobody would 
consent to such a lowering of his record 
now. In the hush a woman’s voice was 
heard, and Mocca’s wife glided out be- 
fore them. 

“T’ll take it,” she said, under her 
breath. There was some strange ex- 
citement upon her. Her wide eyes 
gleamed, and her lips were parted. 

The Mexican sprang ‘towards her with 
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a curse, but a glittering circle of revolv- 
ers hemmed him in. 

“Stand back, Mocca!” Pete shouted. 
“We've never interfered with your 
family arrangements before, but your 
wife’s got to have fair play this time. If 
she wants to go, she shall go,—and that’s 
al] there is in it, so just you simmer 
down.” 

When the pistols were lowered, she 
was gone. Not directly upon her er- 
rand, however. She flew first to the 
miserable little addition built off from 
the dance-hall, which she called home. 
In a rude cradle, shaded from the flare 
of a lamp,.a baby lay. The dewof sleep 
was on its brow, the breath came softly 
from its parted lips. For a moment the 
mother knelt beside it, then lifting it 
she wrapped it carefully ina dark shawl, 
and knotting the money-in a handker- 
chief about her waist she slipped out, 
with the sleeping child held to her breast. 

On she went, dreading a stealthy step 
behind her, or the gléam of a knife. On 
and on, with the babe nestled to her 
bosom. The roar and din from the 
dance-hall came to her on the night 
wind,—the sob of the violins, the tread 
of dancing feet. The sounds reassured 
her. They had already forgotten her, 
and Mocca would soon be too drunk to 
follow. 

She left the town behind, and the 
prairie stretched before her, wide and 
vast, a white waste in the moonlight. 
It lay like a fallasf snow upon the Par- 
son’s little garden, when she reached it, 
and the red cactus blooms that his hands 
had tended looked to her eyes like 
splashes of blood. It was late, but he 
was still awake. She could see his tall 
shadow thrown across the shutters, and 
he opened the door at her timid knock. 

“Are you in distress? What can I 
do for you?” he asked kindly. A 

But she did not answer him until he 
had led the way to his humble study. 
There standing against the closed door, 
with her baby clasped to her breast, she 
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lifted her face to his. The terror in it 
startled him. For months he had looked 
upon this woman as his chief obsta- 
cle in turning the souls of men. For 
months her eyes had mocked him, and 
her lips, red like some poisonous flower 
of the prairie, had curled in disdain at 
the story of a Magdalen, and a forgiv- 
ing Saviour ; and now some strong an- 
guish shook her, as she stood before 
him. 

“Here is this,” she said presently, 
handing him the knotted handkerchief. 
“ The boys sent it. They meant it well.” 

He took it mechanically, scarcely com- 
prehending her. 

“And I have brought you a soul to 
save. You save souls, don’t you? That 
is your work, as itis ours to damn them. 
Well, I have brought you one. It is 
white now: When you made the sign 
of the cross here,” touching the sleep- 
ing child’s forehead, “I waited to see 
an angel’s fingers trace ittoo. If I keep 
it, it will be blackened. If I keep it, it 
will grow up like me,—or those other 
women down yonder. But you save 
souls. You say, ‘ Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me.’ Do yousay that 
in Christ’s name, and turn your own 
back upon them, to let them sink down 
into hell? This is my baby,— my own. 
I bore it,— I suffered for it,—I have a 
right to give it up. O, I beg of you to 
take it away with you,— to keep it pure 
and innocent,—never to let it hear of me 
— never to let it come near me again!” 

As she held it out to him she knelt, 
fixing upon him her imploring eyes. 
But he hesitated. What was this she 
asked of him ? What should he do? As 
he waited, sorely perplexed, she rose to 
her feet. 

“Ah well!” she said wearily, “I can 
save her,—I have a way.” 

“What would you do, woman?” he 
asked sternly. “Give the child to me, 
| will take it. Go you, and sin no more.” 

And then, because he could not bear 
to see the parting, he turned away. But 
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he heard wild moans, and stifled cries, 
and long, long kisses on little hands and 
feet. Then the door opened and shut, 
and looking out into the night from the 
window where he stood, he saw a wild 
figure that ran and ran, without looking 
back, in the ghastly moonlight. 

When the parson started away the 
next morning, with his sturdy old maid 
sister, a mysterious bundle went with 
them. They set out with many misgiv- 
ings, but there was no pursuit of them, 
though his anxious eyes scanned every 
station they passed. 

“T feel like a thief, Mary Jane,” he 
said weakly,to the matter-of-fact woman. 

“ You’ve saved a soul from hell,” she 
answered brusquely, patting the baby 
on her lap. “ Its mother was right about 
that,—though it may all have been a 
trick to get rid of the child, poor little 
helpless creature !” 

But the Parson thought differently 
when he visited Amarillo months after- 
wards. He was a brave man, but he 
trembled a little when he faced his old 
congregation, and he trembled still more 
when Bronco Pete came up to him after 
services, and requested the honor of his 
company on a stroll. 

“You've lost some o’ your flock, Par- 
son,” he said, when they had left the 
town behind them. “The dance-hall is 
broke up. Mocca went away after his 
wife died. Sorter lost his drawin’ card, 
you know, for any man would ’a’ rid 
twenty miles jes’ to ’a’ seen her face.” 

“ She is dead, then,” the Parson said, 
turning his head away. 

“Yes, sir,—sorter pined away after 
the kid disappeared. Some of the boys 
*spected Mocca of foul play,—he was a 
damned Mexikin, you know, —but I 
guess he was watched too close to get 
in his work, except by worryin’ her to 
death. That, and the ioss of the kid, is 
what killed her.” 

The Pastor walked along with a moth- 
er’s cry ringing n his ears. 

“She was straight, Parson,— though 
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such as you might n’t b’lieve it, livin’ as 
she did,— straight and faithful to that 
Mexikin dog. And she loved her baby. 
Damned ef I don’t b’lieve there’s a 
chance for any woman that loves her 
child. We give her a handsome send- 
off,— everything tip-top, you know, only 
we didn’t have no preacher. She lays 
out here where the grass is long, and the 
prairie flowers come first. Mebbe you 
would n’t mind sayin’ a little sumthin’ 
over her, with jest me to listen?” 

The Pastor said it, while Bronco Pete 
reverently bared his head. When the 
prayer was finished, he stretched out his 
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hand, with a little buckskin bag upon 
its broad palm. 

“ Mebbe,” he said, “in case you should 
ever see the kid, you ’Il keep this for her. 
There ain’t a dollar here but what ’s been 
honestly worked for, and the time might 
come when she’d need it. And Parson, 
p’raps you'll excuse me for not going 
back with you. It’s kinder lonesome 
here before the stars come out, and I 
sometimes wait awhile.” 

When the minister looked back, he 
saw a solitary figure bending to clear 
away the cactus and sand-burrs that 
grew upon a woman’s grave. 

Sallie Pate Steen. 
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HOPES AND FEARS. 


THE adamantine laws of Nature hold 
On all their operations as of old, 


I. 


Unitep States, I thought I saw thee stand 
Like a great oak upon this continent ; 
In thy protecting shadow dwelt content 
The lesser nations,—an unbroken band, 
Free children of a mighty motherland ; 
O’er all the ancient world thy fame was sent, 
The Arab heard it in his desert tent, 
And the far Muscovite could understand. 
And all thy strength was given liberty, 
And all thy courage given unto peace, 
And all thy fame was pure as morning light, 
Awakening the islands of the sea 
Far in the south, and ancient war did cease 
To trouble earth, for power maintained the right. 
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IT. 


Ah, has the vision changed? Do sadder eyes 
See forms and shadows rising from the sea 
Where labor struggles down in penury? 

Hear the fierce shouts! Alas! a dark surprise 

Shakes all our patriotic prophecies 
Of Justice and undying liberty, 

Illuminating earth from sea to sea. 
What will the dawning be, O great and wise, 
Of yon oncoming century? What light 
Of intellect, or what new star will beam 
Upon the storm? What voice ordain a peace 
Amid the troubled echoes of the night? 
Can it be true we follow in the gleam 
That sank the ancient world in gloomy seas? 


III. 


What limit binds thee, and ordains, “No more”? 
America, America, to-thee 
The world looked o’er the old Columbian sea, 
As sailors lost look for a peaceful shore. 
Why should the watching patriot deplore? 
A mist is o’er the sun. The majesty 
Of power o’ershadoweth the liberty 
Of thy bright youth. A form is at the door 
With eyes more fierce and wild than ever cast 
Their glances from a gloomy desert’s grot 
On wanderer of some far caravan. 
A voice is heard. The wisdom of the past 
No answer gives unto the frowning doubt, 
And man remains a mystery to man. 


Jesse D. Walker. 
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THE WRECK‘ OF THE PETREL. 


HE skipper stood 

at the wheel, keen- 

ly watching the vessel’s 

course, for hardly a foot 

of séa was visible beyond 

the leaping bowsprit. It 

was barely dawn of a 

June morning, and the 

Petrel was heading 

straight for the vast 

blank of the Pacific be- 

yond the Golden Gate. The rest of the 

crew, three hearty young fellows, were 

clumsily occupied with stowing away 

the anchor and coiling ropes. Allshowed 

themselves to be more or less green 

hands but the skipper, whose nautical 

orders often required translating before 

they were understood. The four were 

off on a two weeks’ cruise, their destina- 
tion Monterey Bay. 

The Petrel was a schooner yacht, 
thirty-six feet waterline, with clipper 
stem and overhanging stern, ten feet 
beam and five and one half feet draft. 
She was a keel boat, with both outside 
and inside ballast, about six tons in all. 


Her cabin ran from a small cockpit to 
the mainmast. She was flush decked 
forward, with sleeping room for five 
under hatches, besides the galley in the 
fore peak. She carried for plain sail, 
mainsail, foresail, fore-staysail, and jib; 
the fore-staysail coming to the stem 
head. Her light sails were gaff-topsail 
and maintopmast staysail. She steered 
with a wheel, and was steady as a ship, 
even with the wind on the quarter. 
They had sailed her out from Fisher- 
man’s wharf at 3a.m., to avail them- 
selves of the strong ebb tide to carry 
them beyond the Heads. 

By six o'clock the little vessel was 
pitching bowsprit under on the Bar in 
an ugly chop sea. The only object 
seen through the drenching fog was a 
ghostly pilot boat, dimly outlined on 
the weather beam. A few minutes later 
she put her helm up and ran across the 
yacht’s wake, and ‘lisappeared. Tack- 
ing to the southward with a light south- 
east wind, the whistling buoy was left on 
starboard hand at 6:15 a. m., departure 
taken from there, and patent log set. 
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THE SKIPPER AT THE WHEEL. 
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The crew of the Petrel moodily passed 
the time; even the skipper experienced 
an inward uneasiness which was not of 
conscience. Toward noon, however, 
the sim opened rifts in the fog, and 
under its genial rays, and sliding along 
a smooth sea, the men sprawled on the 
decks and regained their wonted spirits. 
Jollity and hunger being uppermost in 
the minds of all, breakfast was soon 
under way on the galley stove. 

By the middle of the afternoon the 
fog banking the shore line lifted, and 
Pigeon Point lighthouse stood out in 
piain view. It was evident to the 
skipper that Santa Cruz could not be 
made before long after nightfall, so, 
consulting that admirable work, the 
“ Pacific Coast Pilot,’ he concluded to 
run into Point Afio Nuevo anchorage. 
This was accomplished without any 
difficulty, and soon after supper all 
turned in and slept until 9 a. m. 

The skipper’s bald head first showed 
above deck. There was a fine nor’west 
breeze, and immediately he bawled down 
the companion way :— 

“Below there! Don’t ye hear the 
news? All hands make sail!” 

At this the others scrambled out of 
the bunks and on deck. No time was 
lost in getting the anchor hand over 
fist, four willing tars seizing the chain 
and ignoring the aid of the gypsy, 
until it was catted with a bang. All 
sail was then briskly set, the course 
laid for Monterey, and the cooks, Billy 
and Ernest, began to argue about break- 
fast. As each had no end of original 
notions about ways and means of pre- 
paring food, it took something like two 
hours of controversy to one of actual 
cooking to concoct a modest meal of 
mush, hash, and coffee. 

It was gallant sailing, this bounding 
over a sunlit sea of the hue of the 
blue sky above it! A cataract of water 
poured from under the lee bow, and, 
churned into foam, raced along the 
bends into the wake. Often a long leap 
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upon the back of a curling wave would 
send a wide river of froth off the lee 
beam. Only once did a drop of water 
come into the cockpit, when a quarter- 
ing sea struck at just the right angle to 
lift it bodily up and over the rail. Three 
cf the crew were sitting on the weather 
side and had their backs drenched, while 
the skipper, steering to leeward, got it 
as high as the knees. At-two in the 
afternoon Monterey loomed under the 
bowsprit, distant about five miles. This 
meant over eleven knots in the best of 
the breeze across Monterey Bay,— not 
a bad pace for a craft of the Petrel’s cal- 
iber. It was a glorious run,— just boist- 
erous enough to give the proper dash 
and sparkle! The skipper was radiant : 

“Go it, Sweetheart! See her flounce 
through it !”’ 

His enthusiasm was received with a 
wild hurrah from the crew, which was 
suddenly arrested by the appearance of 
something on shore. They had come 
in closer to land, and the strange sight 
was presented of an abrupt cliff, its sea 
face boldly niched and filled with stat- 
ues. Oscar seized the glasses and di- 
rected them to the granite pile :— 

“It’s only girls standing in the caves! 
I can see their dresses, and oné is wav- 
ing her handkerchief.” 

Sure enough, the supposed illusion 
resolved itself into a living reality, warm 
with fluttering colors and gay with calls 
and laughter. The Petrel courtesied 
toward the charming group. 

“What place is this?” signaled the 
skipper, gallantly doffing his cap. 

“Pacific Grove,” answered a ringing 
girlish voice, and the statue in red 
pointed to a forest of stately pines com- 
ing to the very lip of the bay. The 
skipper waved his thanks and ‘shouted 
again, ‘“ What rock is that ?’’—his voice 
struggling to convey a heartfelt appre- 
ciation of the fair sex in general, and 
his obliging informant in particular. 

*‘Lovers’ Point,” the same young 
voice replied. 
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Hereupon a young man stepped for- 
ward, and making a trumpet of his 
hands, volunteered the information that 
safe anchorage was to be found well east- 
ward of the point, as close in the swell 
sometimes rolled heavily. Grateful for 
this kindly suggestion, the crew sailed 
the yacht into an inviting cove, where 
a dozen.or so Whitehall boats rocked 
off the beach, and merry bathers made 
interested groups on the white sand 
and in the warm, undulating water. 
From the smiles and friendly glances 
directed to the Petrel it was easy to see 
that her arrival was a welcome diversion 
to these summer campers. 

Back of the lovely picture of bay and 
beach, the pines pinnacled every rise of 
ground, their ranks huddled closer in 
the sweeps and hollow between, where 
innumerable cottages and tents showed 
whitely through the dark plumes of the 
trees. Here and there a handsome 


church or villa, or a glimpse of garden 
plot or portico belonging to the big hotel 
gave a touch of elegance to the other- 


wise romantic wildness of the Grove. 

Anchor was dropped abreast the town, 
and the crew fell lustily to work furling 
sails and clearing the deck preparatory 
to going ashore. When everything was 
shipshape, they plunged below to put 
on “shore-going togs,” the skipper pay- 
ing no small degree of attention to the 
adjusting of a smart silk neckerchief 
before the cabin looking-glass. Bump, 
went somebody’s head against the deck 
beams, followed by an exasperated “ Jee 
Clou!” from one of the boys. 

“What’s the matter?” called the 
skipper, pausing in a vigorous toweling 
of his shining pate. 

Ernest drawled back : —“ Nothing, 
Captain, only Billy hit his intellect and 
is swearing in Japanese pigeon Eng- 
lish!” 

When they finally emerged, and took 
possession of the rocking cockle shell 
alongside, they felt themselves a shade 
or two more respectable by the change 
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of attire. They rowed ashore, and secur- 
ing the boat walked smartly up through 
the vistas of pines, enjoying every phase 
of the unique picturesqueness of the 
place. Pacific Grove is the only remain- 
ing point on the coast where the pines 
come down to the ocean. So dense is 
this forest even yet, that each street 
keeps its own green privacy intact, and 
a rambler up its entire length gets but 
a faint conception of the size of the 
town. In reality it numbers fifteen 
hundred inhabitants, while the average 
of summer visitors is four to five thous- 
and. The air is deliciously balmy with 
the breath of ocean and pines. Often 
these trees areamazingly small in girth, 
with hardly a handsbreadth of space be- 
tween the trunks, and remind one of a 
field of mammoth grain wonderfully tall 
and straight, and heading evenly near 
the top. 

So beautiful a spot could not be left 
ina hurry, and the crew of the Petrel 
unanimously agreed to make the Grove 
their headquarters duringa week’s cruise 
about the bay. Asa rule, they took their 
meals aboard the yacht, though many 
delicacies in the way of fresh fruits and 
meats were added to the ship’s larder. 
The first day out from San Francisco a 
can of corned becf had been opened, but 
after they had once liberally helped 
themselves, there seemed no getting 
away with the remainder. Billy showed 
feminine duplicity in his attempts to de- 
lude the others into eating the meat. 
A portion was fairly disposed of in hash, 
when he bethought him of the more 
elaborate subterfugeof a“ French stew.” 
This dish included cold mush, boiled 
eggs, cheese, sardines, canned corn, 
crackers, and olives,—in fact, every stale 
scrap left from the preceding meals. 
Much to the cook’s chagrin, the others, 
with no very polite comments, peremp- 
torily turned the stew over to the fishes, 
Ernest dryly remarking: “There are 
more of ’em to divide it among.” 

All the same, for days thereafter the 
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dumb waiter was never started from the 
galley aft without Billy’s first clapping 
into it the half-used can of beef, which 
he declared was “ filling to the table, any- 
how.” 

The mornings were usually spent in 
setting up rigging and doing general 
tinkering, for when is there a time that 
nothing needs repairs aboard ship? In 
the afternoons there was always a crowd 
«lad to take a dash to windward out in 
the lumpy bay. Once when there were 
nearly thirty aboard, a whale measuring 
the length of the “ Petrel ” spouted first 
on the starboard bow, then under the 
torefoot twenty feet away, and _ after- 
wards rolled his huge, land-like bulk 
above water and lazily disappeared, — all 
within a hundred feet of Lovers’ Point. 
The ladies screamed, and several were 
on the verge of fainting, but the skipper 
proved a master hand at quieting their 
fears, and it was not long before a trio 
of the pretty dears were gaily assisting 
him to steer into port. 

A memorable trip was to Carmel Bay, 
a few miles down the coast, past the 
round white tower of Point Pinos’ light- 
house, the sheer outline of Sentinel 
Rock, and on by Cypress Point, where 
the pines fall back a half mile to give 
place to the growth of remarkable con- 
ifers known as the “ Monterey Cypress.” 
rhe branches of these trees are beaten 
by the wind into compact, umbrella- 
shaped tops, supported by thick trunks 
which are knotted and twisted as if by 
some giant hand. Between Point Cy- 
press and a jagged promontory which 
local whalers call “‘ Point Lobos,” en- 
trance is made to Carmel Bay. Up from 
the soft swells of surf, the land rolls 
away into bright hillsides, with hints of 
vales far inland, and the silver glint of 
streams. The lofty summits of San 
Carlos close warmly about the smooth, 
green pastures of the valley, through 
which a wide margin of willows marks 
the seaward course of the Carmel River. 
Prominent in this enchanting picture is 
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the venerable Mission San Carlos de 
Carmelo, standing within itsruined walls 
on a noble eminence fronting the bay. 
On a background of peaceful slopes cat- 
tle are grazing, but there are few signs 
of habitation to lessen the isolation of 
the gray old Mission, with its cross- 
tipped roof and black-arched hollows in 
the belfry turrets. 

Keeping well off the outlying rocks of 
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Point Lobos, whose bleak cliffs grow a 
few scraggy pines, they madea circle of 
the bay, every tack revealing some fresh 
attraction of this romantic shore. Every 
one was keenly alive to the buoyancy of 
the yacht’s motion, the wonderful trans- 
parency of the pale green brine, the wild 
fresh air, and marvelous dazzlement of 
the frolicking waves, each with its slen- 
der rim of froth. To the partial eye of 
the skipper the Petrel had never looked 
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so gay and trim, as, with swelling jibs 
and fore and main sails drawn hard by 
the steady pressure of the wind, he 
pointed her for the backward run to Pa- 
cific Grove. 

One evening, lying at anchor, the boys 
seemed dull, and talked apart in a sub- 
dued voice, while the skipper, stretched 
his full length on the cabin house, was 
studying a chart by the ship's lantern. 
Finally, the three caught up their caps, 
and Oscar said: — 

“ Say, Captain, we fellows are going 
to havea little fun and won't be back till 
late. D’ you like to go?” 

The skipper straightened up and be- 
gan gravely,— 

“Why, you see, boys, I sort of prom- 
ised your folks that I'd look out for you, 
and— ” 
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Here Ernest dodged in between. 

“ Billiards, Captain! You know you'd 
like a game. Come ahead!” 

The words were hardly out before the 
chart was hastily rolled up and tossed 
below, and all four found themselves in 
the dinghy, the skipper rowing with 
might and main as if heroically bent up- 
on sharing the moral destruction of his 
young charges. They knew the nearest 
billiard room was just outside the town 
limits, as Pacific Grove is “ strictly tem- 
perance”’ in its municipal regulations, 
even to the prohibition of billiards and 
dancing, as amusements notoriously 
connected with the selling of liquor. 

It was after nine when the 
halted before the closed doors of the 
hall which an enterprising Yankee had 
set up to outwit the good people of the 


crew 
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The lights were out, and the 
proprietor had presumably gone home 


Grove. 


to bed. The indefatigable Ernest pro- 
posed a walk to Monterey, two miles 
farther on. All assented, and they 
trudged ahead in the dark, following 
the track of the streetcar, which had 
obviously made its last trip for the 
night. Every line fence on the way 


had a ponderous gate which opened 
with an automatic lever. Billy, who 
had been over the road by daylight, 
warned the rest when these obstruc- 
tions might be expected by yelling, 

“ Look out for your shins!” 

At this they groped about until the 
lever was found and trod upon, and they 
heard the clash of the opening gate. 
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Monterey is quaint enough by day, 
but at night the shadows of centuries 
seem to gather about its tottering casas 


on either side the narrow, gullied 
streets. Where the gloom concentrates 
are heaps of adobes and broken tiles, 
with here and there a rotting beam 
which once lent its support to some hos- 
pitable Mexican roof. Everywhere are 
mournful reminders of the past, when 
this decaying seaport was the dream 
of the early Spanish navigators, and 
the objective point of California’s reli- 
gious and political history. In the dim- 
ly lighted doorways were swarthy Mex- 
ican loungers, and many a dark-eyed 
senorita peeped at the strangers 
through the deep embrasure of a win- 
dow. The dirtier quarters swarmed 
with Chinese fishermen, who are perma- 
nently established in the suburbs of 
Monterey. 

After a wearisome search up the 
entire length of the principal street, 
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and many inquiries in the skipper’s best 
Spanish, a table was at last found which 
was free from Mexican players. They 
fell to the game with zest, playing with 
double sides until midnight. On the 
homeward tramp the bright flares of 
the Chinese fishers were magnified far 
out to sea, and animated by this festive 
illumination, the boys made the pine 
groves ring with the improvised Petrel 
yell, 
* Rah, rah, rah! 
Cali—for—niah ! 
Petrel, Corinthian, 
Zip! boom! ah!” 

A dense mist had ‘increased the dark- 
ness of the night, and tired and sleepy, 
they were glad enough to welcome the 
Petrel’s riding light twinkling in the 
cove. When stumbling along the stony 
beach they heard a singular smacking, 
as of ponderous lips sounding all up and 
down the water line. Wondering but 
yet pushing forward, they reached the 
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boat, and to their consternation found 
their united efforts could not budge it. 
Hasty manual exploration disclosed a 
slimy cargo overflowing the gunwales. 
Just then a voice spoke to them, seem- 
ingly from the bowels of the cliff hard 
by,— 

“T guess the kids have filled her with 
fish.” i 

Midway up the black granite wall a 
star was visible, which went out and was 
shortly rekindled on a line with their 
staring eyes. It then moved nearer, a 
point of fire piercing the inky space. 
Steps were heard crunching the pebbles, 
and the star was seen to be a lighted 
candle in the hand of a tall apparition 
in a linen duster, whom Oscar recog- 
nized as one of his classmates. To his 
amazed question as to what he was do- 
ing “roosting in the rocks,” the cadav- 
erous youth let a wan smile flit across 
his blue lips, and evasively replied :— 

“Qh, I never like to go to_bed! I’m 
a regular owl.” 

Notwithstanding these nocturnal ec- 
centricities, he proved to be very oblig- 
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ing, holding his candle so as to show up 
the skiff, which was packed with fresh 
barracouda. In their greedy chase after 
sardines these fish had been left strand- 
ed by the receding tide, and the smack- 
ing lips were the flapping flukes of hun- 
dreds of them yet alive and struggling 
to get afloat. It took a good half hour’s 
work to fit the boat for passengers, and 
as they were “dressed up,” it was but 
natural that several languages should be 
spoken before they were settled at the 
oars, and showering thanks upon their 
spectral light-bearer. 

The next day the Petrel sailed for the 
Del Monte baths, and after all hands 
had enjoyed a refreshing swim, ran 
down to Monterey for the night, where 
a much quieter anchorage was found 
southeast of the wharf. Tne skipper 
had an errand to Pacific Grove, and re 
turning too late for the street car, made 
the record of twenty-two minutes be- 
tween the two towns. While making 
the skiff fast to one of the quarter bitts, 
bursts of extravagant mirth reached him 
from the cabin. Upon joining the rev- 
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elers, he found the three had been play- 
ing casino, and judging from their ap- 
pearance the game must have been a 
warm one. Ernest and Oscar were down 
to their underwear, and Billy, without 
a stitch of clothing, was attempting to 
draw on a sock, while sharing in the 
convulsive laughter of the others. It 


turned out that the penalty agreed upon 


for the ioser of a game was the taking 
off of some article he was wearing, and 
Billy's nudity graphically told the gen- 
erai course of the evening’s playing. 

In the morning the yacht was laid 
alongside the wharf, and the hose passed 
up and the tank filled from a convenient 
pipe. Then running up to Pacific Grove, 
goodbys were said and departure taken 
for Gapitola at three p. mM. The wind 
piped lively in the heart of the bay, and 
with the heavy chop sea, rendered it ad- 
visable to lower foresail and drop the 
main peak. The crew got a thorough 
soaking while stowing the foresail, but 
this only gave gusto to their chorusing 
ot the rollicking old ballad : 

‘*One night came ona hurricane, 

The sea was mountains rollin’, 

When Barney Buntline turned his quid, 
And said to Billy Bowline,— _ 

* A strong sou’wester’s blowin’, Bill, 
Ilark ! don’t ye hear it roar, now ? 

Lord help *em! How I pities all 
Unhappy folks on shore now !’” 


ASHORE. 


It was a swinging, buoyant thrash 
through mounting billows, dancing to 
their own music like the “ Merry Men” 
of Stevenson. Half a dozen miles from 
Santa Cruz the wind moderated, when 
foresail was hoisted, main peak swigged 
up, and gaff-topsail and main topmast 
staysail set. Under this canvas the 
Petrel looked into the harbor of Santa 
Cruz at six o’clock, then stood along the 
shore eastward five miles to Capitola. 
Here anchor was dropped in four fath- 
oms of water, when, with a short swell 
setting directly in, and the current run- 
ning transversely, the little vessel rolled 
rails under, and kept two men busy sav- 
ing crockery on the cabin table. 

The morning dawned warm and cloud- 
less, and after the bedding was spread 
on the booms to air and dry, the crew 
one and all wert ashore to take in the 
pretty town. Numbers of campers were 
strolling about, or grouped in the shad- 
ow of the gray cliffs outlying Soquel 
Cove. On every side the marine and 
mountain scenery had a loveliness all 
its own. The bay spread blue and se- 
rene at their feet ; along the creek the 
leaves of oak and alder quivered, the 
land swelled up and away into a hundred 
fruitful foothills, while high in the sum- 
mer haze the Santa Cruz Mountains 
lifted their spiked crowns of redwood. 
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Several hours were passed in idling 
about the place, when the skipper noted 
a freshening of the wind. The boys were 
sent aboard to stow the bedding, below 
and put everything in readiness for im- 
mediate departure, while he made some 
necessary purchases of provisions. 

“You needn’t be the least uneasy 
about your holding ground,” remarked 
one of the bystanders, a genial old sea 
captain of much experience in these 
waters, 

Others present, fishermen and sea- 
faring folk, heartily indorsed this opin- 
ion. Nevertheless, the skipper was 
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the wharf. To avoid swamping, they 
pulled dead to windward, then worked 
over ahead of the pitching Petrel and 
dropped down to her, always keeping 
bow to the sea. It wasaclose pull get- 
ting aboard, and the skipper, bounding 
to the chain, paid out its full thirty fath- 
oms, when an‘ominous grating tele- 
phoned along the cable that the anchor 
was dragging. The same instant he 
shouted orders, never letting go his grip 
of the chain. 

“ Loose the jib! Jump below and cast 
off the chain! Bring the skiff forward!” 

The boys, pale but nerved to action, 
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vaguely distrustful of his berth, and 
hurriedly laid in a supply of beef and 
bread, then made all speed to the wharf. 


He was none too soon. Within fifteen 
minutes the sea had taken on a tremen- 
dous swell, and he saw with dismay the 
surf breaking two hundred yards out- 
side the anchorage. Some wind-storm 
at sea, joined with the peculiar forma- 
tion of the bottom of this V-shaped cove, 
was transforming the placid bight into 
a veritable hell’s cauldron. Hailing the 
schooner, he saw Ernest spring bravely 
to the boat, and after a perilous row 
the skipper embarked from the end of 


labored unflinchingly. More than once 
Ernest sank from sight on the diving 
bowsprit, but he clung like a true sea- 
man, “every finger a fishhook and every 
hair arope yarn.” Billy loosened the 
chain, but before Oscar could reach the 
taffrail, a fierce sea tore the stem out 
of the skiff and sent her whirling shore- 
ward. 

The doomed Petrel now dragged rap- 
idly, and for one critical moment the 
skipper hesitated. Should he make sail, 
and risk the trough of the sea, or hold 
her head to it by aid of the anchor, and 
let her ground on the sand? Fearing to 
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attempt the former, he tightened his 
hold of the chain, and with sickening 
heart awaited the end. The crew, hold- 
ing on by the foremast, stood on the fore 
hatch to keep the flooding seas from 
rushing into the hold. Hardly ten min- 
utes of this, when a shock was felt. The 
keel had struck, and’ a tremor ran 
through the hull. Now with every mon- 
ster wave the straining vessel rolled her 
length under, until she grounded and 
heeled to her bilge between seas. The 
cable was quickly slipped to swing her 
head to the land. Then steadily, foot 
by foot, the sea and current worked her 
toward the cliffs, where the sharp- 
toothed rocks were hungrily frothing 
for the ribs of the poor little ship. Her 
fate now indeed seemed hopeless. The 
skipper set his teeth, and his face looked 
drawn and ghastly through the driving 
spray. 

A moment more, and the boys raised 
acry. Some one had run out from the 
excited crowd on shore, and plunged 
Now a 


headlong into the breakers. 
dark object rose and sunk in the green 
swirl of waters, fighting its way nearer 


and nearer. Who of the hundred spec- 
tators was mad enough to attempt their 
rescue? A minute of wild-eyed sus- 
pense, and then the form of a man was 
made out, taking each breaker with a 
long dive, and coming up in the trough 
for momentary breath. But the seas 
were fast and furious, and the swimmer’s 
efforts were becoming pitifully labored. 

“Good God! he is lost,” burst from 
the skipper with a grvuan. 

But no, the undaunted head again 
appears ; the long limbs renew their 
buffeting of the merciless waves,— 
feebler to be sure,— but four pairs of 
eager arms are stretched to help the 
hero on deck. It was Lindsay, the head 
fisherman and wharfinger of Capitola. 
A second for breath, and then the brave 
fellow gasped : — 

“A line~give me a line! 
you are going on the rocks.” 


Quick ! 
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Not a moment was lost in getting the 
rope, when, with one end around his 
body, he dived back into the surf. 
Others waded to meet him, and soon 
another line was bent on to the ship's 
rope, and made fast to a pile, when with 
block and tackle attached, all Capitola, 
even to the children, tailed on and 
pulled for hours with a will. 

Nor were there idle hands aboard of 
her. The skipper sprang below, ripped 
up the floor, stationed the crew, and in 
a short quarter of an hour three tons 
of pig iron ballast was dumped over- 
board, after which the vessel pounded 
less heavily. By sunset the phenomen- 
ally high tide had sent the yacht far up 
on the beach, where, in spite of every 
effort, she ran her bowsprit under the 
bath-houses, and snapped it off a few 
feet from the stem. Meanwhile all the 
rope in Capitola was brought into use, 
and a horseman dispatched three. miles 
for more. With this additional line, 
Lindsay made everything secure, when 
with a deep drawn sigh of relief the 
skipper grasped the hand of the Petrel’s 
preserver. The vessel had been saved 
by two short lengths. 

Later in the evening, when the rest 
of the exhausted crew were in bed at 
the hotel, the skipper restlessly paced 
the beach for long hours, waiting tor 
the going out of the tide. Every blow 
of the surf on the upturned bilge of the 
Petrel sent a shiver through him, and 
once in the extremity of emotion he 
shook his clenched fist at a leviathan 
wave biting at her side. Let him who 
has built him a ship,— studied its model, 
carefully handled her every timber, filled 
in the ballast with nicety of judgment, 
spent the best half of nights in settling 
the exact dimensions of spar or sail, 
shared blissful hours with friends 
aboard of her,—let such a man withhold 
not his sympathy from the unhappy 
skipper ! 

In the gray of dawn, at low water, 
the iron ballast, anchor and chain, and 
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other articles from the wreckage, were 
seen high and dry on the naked reef. 
The skiff, also, was saved by the praise- 
worthy efforts of a half-grown son of 
Lindsay. A broad furrow was plowed 
in the rocky reef by the Petrel’s iron 
keel, a performance that dug more 
clams than Capitola had seen fora year. 
To everyone’s surprise, the yacht was 
found to have sustained no injuries but 
the chafing of the bilges on the sand. 
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back into the water. It was at this 
juncture that the Nemesis of the dis- 
aster, one Waterat, an itinerant pho- 
tographer and jack-of-all-trades, with a 
shrewd eye to the main chance, offered 
to undertake the job. He wasa man of 
glib tongue and colossal confidence, who 
harangued the perplexed skipper this 
wise : — 

“T want you to know, Cap’n, I’ve 
launched a dozen vessels in my time, 
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This good fortune was undoubtedly 
owing to her proper construction. With 
six inches to the foot dead-rise, and a 
twenty-four foot iron keel bolted 
through keel and keelson, her spinal 
column is a rigid girder that took the 
shock of the blows, and prevented seri- 
ous straining of the hull. A low-bilge 
boat would have been ruined by the in- 
cessant thumping on the rocks. 

The question now of consuming im- 
portance was how best to put the yacht 


and just tell you greased planks is the 
thing! If you take my advice you won't 
try house-movers. Who ever heard of 
a vessel’s being moved on rollers? I'll 
get a good ready on today, and before 
tomorrow night, with a few dozen fish- 
ermen to haul on the mast lines to heel 
her down, she’ll walk off into the water 
as pretty as you please. Lordy, how 
it ll make the natives here stare!”’ 
Beguiled by this apparent candor, the 
skipper gave him carte blanche to go 
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ahead, and order all the material and 
help he required. A new bowsprit was 
soon fitted, a cradle made to support 
the vessel, and a plank track laid for it 
to slide upon. Over a dull campfire on 
the dry kelp, a pot of tallow was kept 
simmering. Oscar was raised to the 
dignity of “slush,” and it fell to him to 
grease the track with this malodorous 
compound at the cry, 

“Hot stuff here!” 

The balance. of the crew were kept 
busy shifting planks and tending guy 
lines. Three days wore away, and the 
Petrel had not been moved a foot near- 
er her natural element. The anxious 
skipper was cordially commiserated by 
constant visitors to the beach, and the 
launching of the yacht became the one 
absorbing topic of interest. By the 
fourth afternvon, more through others’ 
pointing out Waterat’s blunders and 
thus preventing continued setbacks, 
the ship was moved a hundred yards 
along the beach opposite the buoy by 
which they were to haul out. 

Before this, however, more than one 
spirited altercation took place between 
Waterat and the skipper. The partial 
success so far attained was, in fact, main- 
ly due to the former’s being at length 
induced to abandon the imbecile plan of 
hauling alternate ends of the vessel, and 
to the employment of stronger purchase 
better to utilize the strength of the 
horses. Waterat had probably been an 
observer, and perhaps an assistant, in 
similar operations, and seemed always 
to be trying to recall and copy methods 
and operations which continually eluded 
a defective memory. At his frequent 
breaks, the helping fishermen exchang- 
ed covert winks and smiles, but the skip- 
per was ina fever of impatience. Once 
a block turned in the strap, and was bad- 
ly chafed. 

“1’ll tell you what to do,” Waterat ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Turn it around!” 

“You can’t do that,” the skipper re- 
joined. “ The fall reeves only one way.” 
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Waterat mumbled some excuse about 
having “forgotten,” but nothing could 
have more clearly betrayed the novice. 

The schooner was now blocked up in 
readiness for launching her betimes the 
next day, and there stiil being an hour 
before sunset, the crew, stiff and sore 
from their unwonted exertions, indulged 
in a revivifying plunge in the warm surf. 

The next morning, with hope brim- 
ming high, the men began work, and the 
small boys congregated, as usual, to 
roast clams in Oscar’s beach fire. After 
a couple of hours of irritating blunders 
on the part of Waterat, the Petrel was 
again started, but through faulty con- 
struction of the cradle and ways, she 
jumped the track when half way down. 
This mishap was the crisis of his inca- 
pacity and the skipper’s impatience. 
Without further demur, the latter board- 
ed the train, and upon reaching Santa 
Cruz, engaged the services of a house- 
mover, who proved to be a man of exec- 
utive ability and conscience. His plans 
were painstakingly gone over that night, 
and on the following morning he was 
promptly on hand with team, men, and 
material. 

Never was there a greater contrast 
between two men’s methods of going 
about work. With the experience of 
five days’ “fuss and fudge” under Wa- 
terat’s boastful dictatorship, it was in- 
expressibly cheering to witness every 
detail of plan grow into reality at a 
word from this quiet little house-mover. 
Not an error was made, not the smallest 
effort wasted! The contemplation was 
inspiring. It was the man against the 
elements. There was no hesitation, even 
to the dashing into the surf up to his 
armpits to secure a tackle. The track 
was laid well out in the waves, so as to 
get the vessel as far down as possible, 
in order to float her at high water. With 
every moment of this telling work the 
skipper’s spirits rose, and he obeyed ex- 
ultingly. 

At last the supreme momentapproach- 
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es! The fall is stretched along and the 
horsehitched. The Petrel’screw, dressed 
lightly for wet work, board the vessel 
and man the windlass. The faithful 
Lindsay is with them, and as he was the 
first to reach her when her end seemed 
inevitable, so is he the last to tread the 
deck when her deliverance is at hand. 
As each swell mounts to her counter, 
the horse gets down toa steady pull, and 
the crew at the windlass catch and hold 
every inch made to seaward. At first 
the gain is hardly perceptible, and Lind- 
say and the skipper eagerly scan land- 
marks tor assurance of some little pro- 
cress. As the sea augments, each out- 
ward impulse is more than before. Now 


the cradle falls to pieces under the force 
of the breakers! The schooner, though 
well heeled over, grates her keel on the 
sand. The tug is unceasing. Not an 
inch is lost, and the strain begins to 
lessen. A noble sea lifts her, and the 
windlass almost races under the hand- 
spikes, taking up the slack. All hands 
spring to the line! There is life in her 
keel,—she is afloat! Lindsay turns a tri- 
umphant face landward and shouts,— 

“Goodby, Capitola!”’ and caps are 
waved wildly amid frantic cheers. 

With one impulse the skipper and 
Lindsay clasp hands. Their eyes meet, 
and with swelling hearts the two read 
each other. friends for all time. 

Ninetta Eames. 
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APRIL. 


CROCUSEs, a morning meadow, 
Apple blossoms lightly stirred, 
Sudden rain, a wild bird’s shadow,— 
Which the shadow, which the bird? 


Snowdrops in the wet wood’s hollow, 
Hyacinths in grasses long, 
Song, and silence swift to follow,— 


Which the silence, which the song ? 


Sunset’s glories all a-quiver, 

Hesper in the blue afar, 

Starry gleams on lake and river,— 
Which the gleam, and which the star? 


Crocus, snowdrop, thrush, and swallow, 
Sunlight, starlight, cloud, and rain! 
Smiles, and tears that swiftly follow,— 
Which the pleasure, which the pain? 
Martha 7. Tyler. 
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PAMPAS 


Ix my girlhood, I read an intensely 
interesting description of the steppes of 
Russia and of the pampas of South 
America, that created a glow of enthu- 
siasm lasting through life, to be readily 
kindled anew at any suggestion recalling 
the wondrous imagery of the scenes 
therein represented. So there was a 
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PLUMES. 


One of Santa Barbara’s pioneer he- 
ruines, with whose friendship I was 
honored, soon possessed a plant of 
the Collins variety, and together we 
watched the growth and development 
of these “strangers from afar,” from 
the first peep of the white silvery points 
through their green sheath as_ they 
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charm in the very name pampas, aside 
trom its syllabic utterance, when in 
later days I saw the tossing plumes 
igainst a fair Santa Barbara sky, in the 
yardens of Warren H. Mills and Geo. 
5. Collins, across the Estero ; and when 
| became the happy recipient of one of 
these novelties, 1 guarded and gazed at 
it as a possession long coveted. 
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stretched upwards, glossy and glisten- 
ing, toward the cloudless sky ; receiving 
sharp rebuffs if attempting to pluck the 
treasures too hastily, or brushed against 
the sharp pointed leaves that turned 
downward in graceful curves. When 
gathered, one could almost see them 
move as they yielded to the warmth of 
the sunlight, and expanded in a few 
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hours into the very spirit of grace and 
beauty. 

My friend never wearied of them. 
Year after year her caressing. hand 
stroked the responsive blossoms into 
unusual perfection, admiring them all 
the while, and she sent parcel after par- 
cel to brighten wintry homes with a 
bit of southern memory. Centennial 
year some rare specimens went from 
her plot to Philadelphia, Hartford, Con- 
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pampas is said to be about 1,500,000 
square miles. The best part of these 
plains is covered with a rich alluvial 
soil from five to six feet in thickness, 
somewhat salty, and containing some 
saltpeter; furnishing during the wet 
season abundant pasture to wild oxen 
and horses, but later in ‘the year be- 
coming parched and dry. 

There grows, in all its native lux- 
uriance, the grass that produces our 
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necticut, and to lowa. No less beauti- 
ful are they now. It is the eyes that 
change. 

The word “ pampas,” in the Quicha 
tongue, means valley or plain. The 
pampas are the vast South American 
prairies, partly undulating. They stretch 
from 50° south in Patagonia, northward 
through the Argentine Republic to the 
Bolivian frontier. There are pampas, 
too, in Peru, and the whole area of 
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beautiful plumes named Gynaritum Ar- 
gentinum, from the fact that only the 
plumes of the female plant are furnished 
with the long hairy blossoms. 

Pampas plumes were first introduced 
into England from Buenos Ayres in 
1843, but not till 1848 brought into the 
United States. They are easily raised 
from seed. Varieties have been ob- 
tained tinted with purple, others with 
yellow, also with variegated leaves. 
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They were first introduced in Santa 
Barbara in 1872, by Mr. Joseph Sexton, 
who obtained the seed, and in two years 
several hundred were sold as ornamental 


plants for gardens. In 1874 it was ac- 
cidentally discovered “that by pulling 
the immature plumes from the sheaths 
and exposing them to the sun, the male 
plumes would hang heavy like oats, 
while the female would fluff up and be 
come light and airy.” The discoverer 
experimented in curing, sold some in 
Santa Barbara, sent others to San Fran- 
cisco, and sent samples to a leading 
florist of New York, who ordered three 
hundred, and immediately doubled the 
order Pampas plumes became a “ fad,” 
and the growth of them developed into 
an industry. The pioneer grower ex- 
tended his plantation to five thousand 
hills, and estimated the crop at one mil- 
lion plumes. 

Three leading horticulturists have by 





DRYING FIELD. 


cultivation and propagation transformed 
the heads of the pampas grass, in their 
natural state common and very like our 
native reeds, to which they are allied, 
into the present results, thus creating 
the demand and supplying the market. 

Latterly, a lady near Whittier’s has 
twenty-eight acres planted between 
walnut trees, and in 1890 sold 260,000 
plumes at from $30 to $65 per thousand. 

I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
E. S. Hayward for the following infor- 
mation. 

Plumes require’ a low, moist soil, 
about the same as for corn, and are 


‘-cultivated in much the same manner as 


corn. The land should be plowed deep 
before planting. They are easily raised 
from seed, but to secure positively the 
female plants, that yield the finest 
plumes, it is customary to propagate 
by division of roots. These roots are 
set about sixteen feet apart each way. 
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The field is cultivated thoroughly for 
the first year or two, as many times as 
is necessary to keep the weeds down. 
No plumes are borne the first year. 
The second year will average twenty- 
five to a bunch, the third year seventy- 
five, the fourth, fifth and sixth years at 
least one hundred, and after that the 
plant deteriorates. 

The grass should be lightly trimmed 
early in September ,before the plumes 
appear, that they may be easy of access ; 
for in California one bunch will some- 
times attain a height of twenty feet, a 
diameter as great, and a weight of 2200 
pounds. The plumes begin to ripen or 
show through their green sheath about 
September roth, and the harvest contin- 
ues till October Ist, requiring constant 
attentfon, as the plumes do not ripen 
allat once. They should be cut when 
they have pushed through the sheath 
about six inches. This part of the work 
necessitates care. Strip off the sheath 
by stripping upwards. If the effort is 
made to strip down, not even stiff 
gloves will protect from severe cuts, 
but in the former method there is no 
especial wear. As you strip, lay them 
in rows, four to six inches apart, for two 
days and nights. Turn them each day ; 
the sun and dew will fluff and bleach 
them beautifully. Take to the dry-house 
and leave them in large piles, till the 
stems are dried,—it may take two 
weeks, — atter which sort and pack in 
three-quarter ton boxes, square meas- 
ure. 

The market is in Europe, principally 
London and Hamburg. It is said that 
one firm in Germany utilizes them in 
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the holiday cards of dried grasses, and 
sends them to the United States for 
sale. 

At first they brought fancy prices,— 

$2.50 each in New York. For a long 
time the standard retail price was fifty 
cents each, but they now retail from 
ten to twenty cents. Last year (1892) 
the grower received but one cent for 
small plumes, and two cents for large 
ones. ; 
The florists use them for decoration, 
and dissect them for dried grass bou- 
quets. They have been utilized as cam- 
paign badges ; and in Santa Barbara’s 
grand floral displays, among the most 
picturesque decorations in the street 
parades, phaeton, horse, and driver, have 
worn them in adornment. In the 
Pavilion, the national banner has been 
emblazoned on the wall, its stripe of 
red and white, its stars on field of blue, 
all formed of the pampas plumes ; for 
you must know they take dye readily,. 
and retain it. 

There are at present three leading 
varieties known,—the heavy plume, as 
the Collins, the long, slim plumes, called 
the Spence, and the Hayward, both 
long and heavy. The rose-colored or 
smoky plumes are from the male plants 
and are not considered good. They are 
somewhat used for upholstering, but 
are said to be too brittle. If some 
Yankee. would invent a toughening pro- 
cess, or some method of utilizing even 
the imperfect plumes for mattresses, 
etc., it would be a benefaction ; for it is 
a clean material, easily grown, and cer- 
tainly as available as the pulu, used so 
commonly a few years ago. 

S. E. A. Higgins. 
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A PHANTOM OF THE HIGH SIERRA. 


EveEN the most incredulous mind finds 
occasionally an odd thrill of fascination 
in stories of the unseen and supernatur- 
al, especially when heard at a time and 
amid surroundings in harmony with the 
spirit of the tale. Never were circum- 
stances more favorable to an eery mood 
than those under which the following 
story was related to the writer. Place,— 
the lovely shore of Susie Lake, a pretty 
little sheet of water well up in the moun- 
tains behind Tahoe; familiar, doubtless, 
to some readers as a fishing ground of 
most excellent quality. Time,—the 
hour of late twilight, when even to a 


stout heart the stillness and shadows, 


seem to press about in menacing tangi- 
bility. Persons,—a couple of tired fish- 
ermen trudging campward, accompanied 
by an Indian guide, a silent little party 
until the guide, pointing to a low cliff, 
around which the trail took a seemingly 
unneccessary turn inland, remarked im- 
pressively: “Big haunt there ; may be 
boss see him tonight,” and proceeded to 
beguile the remainder of the way with 
the story of The Ghost of Susie Lake. 


In early California days, before the 
eager search for gold had sent the white 
man through every nook and corner of 
the country, the lake was well known to 
neighboring Indian tribes, and every 
summer its solitude would be broken by 
fishing parties which, in spite of the cold 
of this upper region, camped for a week 
or two along its shore. For several 
seasons it chanced that two of these 
companies, seeking the place from op- 
posite slopes of the great mountains, 
paid their annual visits at the same time, 
meetings that resulted in a mutual feel- 
ing of friendship and interest ; in some- 
thing more, indeed, for one summer a 
little red-skinned Cupid found his way 


aloft to these chilly heights, and there 
amused his mischievous self, as Cupid 
will, by attending diligently to other 
people’s business. He flitted restlessly 
across the lake from camp to camp, 
perched himself on the rough dug-outs 
when the men went fishing, and warmed 
his fingers at the fire when the women 
busied themselves with the rude cook- 
ing. And thus it happened that before 
the fishing was over, Mantua, a tall 
young brave whose father, Hahma, led 
one of the parties, had made up his 
mind that Taon-Tish, daughter of Ah- 
mona, chief of the other band, ws the 
only girl who could satisfactorily adorn 
his wigwam in the valley. 

‘He often saw her by her father’s fire 
or on the narrow strip of stony beach ; 
a picture to make even the slow heart 
of an Indian throb with unwonted quick- 
ness. The slender grace of her figure—- 
a beauty not too common among women 
of her race — could not be hidden by the 
scant, heavy lines of her deer skin robe, 
which at the waist was caught by a belt 
of willow bark, finély woven and splen- 
didly colored and beaded. The dark face 
was dainty in outline and glowing with 
the radiance of soft, mild eyes ; her head 
was delicate and well poised ; and her 
voice sweet as the distant echoes from 
the great cascade over which the waters 
of the lake plunged on their way to the 
great river far below. Indeed, Cupid had 
winged his arrow with no mean charm 
when he aimed at Mantua’s heart. 

- Nor had he been idle in Ahmona’s 
camp, and Taon-Tish was fully aware of 
the attractive graces of the handsome 
young Indian whom she saw so often 
with her father’s men. Her glances in 
his direction were shy and few, but com- 
prehensive, and Cupid laughed a know- 
ing laugh when she suddenly developed 
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great concern about her appearance,— 
spent much time over her simple gown, 
arranged with a coquettish touch the 
narrow, flat band of brilliant scarlet 
feathers that held back from her face the 
long tangle of thick black hair, and then 
stole pleased but bashful glimpses of the 
effect in the convenient mirror of a shel- 
tered bit of water. 

An Indian’s wooing is rather an un- 
demonstrative proceeding, but this of 
Mantua’s flourished in its way, and when 
the parties separated, it was with the 
understanding that at the close of the 
next season’s fishing Taon-Tish should 
leave her father for the lodge of Mantua. 

That next meeting was a time of great 
interest,— not to the lovers alone, who 
exchanged quiet greeting, with suitable 
dignity on one side and becoming coy- 
ness on the other, but to the whole of 
Ahmona’s people; for at the first encoun- 
ter Hahma had wonderful news to give 
them. He told of strangers about his 
fire: beings of marvelous appearance 
and powers, whose faces were pale, Jike 
a worn out midday moon ; who clothed 
themselves in odd garments ; who talked 
with each other by means of magic 
marks and pictures, unintelligible to the 
wisest sign-readers in the tribe; who 
could, if angry, summon thunder and 
lightning to their aid, with awful and 
deadly effect. With a strange Indian, 
who could speak their language and that 
of the tribe, the white men had comea 
short time before to Hahma’s camp with 
friendly greeting and wonderful gifts. 
When preparations were begun for the 
fishing trip they had asked to visit with 
him the mountain lake, and now they 
were come, and to be seen by the curious. 

It is needless to say that the appear- 
ance of white men created a stir of ex- 
citement and interest among the Indi- 
ans, and it was not entirely distasteful 
to the Spaniards — for such they were 
—to pose before the wondering natives 
as beings from a distant and superior 
world. There were six or seven of them, 


led by one Don Casa de Marlo, whose 
fearless, adventurous spirit was respon- 
sible for the wild excursion. It was with 
lazy good nature that the travelers al- 
lowed themselves to be gazed at by the 
admiring but dignified men from Ah- 
mona’s camp, who hastened to see the 
wonderful strangers. De Marlo, to their 
amazement, responded to their greeting 
brokenly but intelligibly in their own 
tongue ; a quick ear for language having 
enabled him to acquire not a little of the 
limited vocabulary of his entertainers. 

Even the women came across the lake 
to see the white men, and in a softly 
chattering, laughing group watched 
from a modest distance the marvelous 
performance of gun and pistol. Among 
them was Taon-Tish, and once as Don 
Casa’s glance strayed carelessly in that 
direction, it was caught and held by the 
beauty of her face and the grace of her 
figure. The Spaniard had a critical eye 
for a pretty woman, and it was long 
since one had gladdened his sight ; so 
he stared at the girl till, becoming con- 
scious of his gaze, she moved uneasily 
away. The discovery was a pleasant 
one, and as he dwelt on it ideas, vague 
but attractive, of an interesting episode 
before him flitted through his mind. It 
would be entertaining to watch the 
operation upon her of his cultivated 
charms. He had little doubt as to their 
effect, for he was a magnificently hand- 
some man, and after the manner of 
handsome men, placed unlimited faith 
in his powers of fascination. 

-But surely, never were circumstances 
so against a flirtation, for the chances he 
found to practice his arts were few and 
far between. Indian girls are absurdly 
shy, and Taon-Tish, true to this char- 
acteristic and endowed with ufusual 
individual dignity, was even more dif- 
ficult to reach than a Spanish beauty, 
guarded by the ever-present duenna. 
Still, De Marlo was not easily discour- 
aged, and felt confident of finally over- 
coming all obstacles. Sohe spent much 
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time in Ahmona’s camp, for he quickly 
worked himself into the Indian’s good 


graces, and was a visitor always wel- 


come to share his meals and enjoy his 
fire. But although continually on the 
watch for a word or téte-a-téte with the 
daughter, he could scarcely get speech 
of her. 

Yet, in spite of this, he sometimes 
hoped that affairs were about to take a 
favorable turn, for certain gifts that he 
ventured to send through the father 
were accepted, and he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her wear some showy 
jewelry and a most gorgeous red sash — 
vanities of his own elaborate wardrobe 
—with which he strove to gain her 
favor. Once or twice he succeeded in 
meeting her alone, as she busied herself 
about the work, bringing water from the 
lake or gathering wood for the fire ; but 
even then he could make little impres- 
sion on her indifference. She received 
without response the courtly gesture of 
his greeting. His tender glances were 


quite wasted, as she would scarcely lift 


her eyes to his face, and the speech he 
tried to make so winning stumbled and 
tripped hopelessly in the unfamiliar lan- 
guage. The necessity for caution also 
handicapped him in all his proceedings, 
for should his designs be discovered he 
might expect summary vengeance at the 
hand of her jealous lover. 

But all the difficulties only made the 
Spaniard more determined, and seemed 
to fan the idle fancy that first attracted 
him to Taon-Tish into a passion that 
gained strength at each rebuff. His 
pride, too, was roused, and his self-es- 
teem wounded. He felt outraged and 
insulted that, with all the power of those 
charms which had been fatal to the peace 
of many a Castilian beauty, he should 
be unable to win a smile from this bar- 
barian. He was unaccustomed to be 
balked in his wishes, and he vowed to 
himself that he would not endure it 
now. 

Perhaps certain deep potations in 
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which he had been indulging added to 
his excitement on one particular even- 
ing, as, sitting by Ahmona’s campfire, 
he brooded over the matter; and pos- 
sibly, they had something to do with 
his sudden decision that hitherto he had 
pursued an entirely wrong course. Au- 
thority, he declared to himself, and 
fierceness, not tenderness, were needed 
to subdue the savage. Taon-Tish should 
love him, whether or no, and a mighty 
oath registered this fierce determina- 
tion. 

Later in the evening, catching sight 
of her in the dusk, going toward the 
lake, he rose and followed, finding her 
as he hoped quitealone. There, acting 
on his new principle, he suddenly ad- 
dressed her with imperious vehemence, 
and his caution quite forgotten, declared 
his passionate love and fiercely demand- 
ed hers in return. 

The startled girl, comprehending his 
meaning more by his tone and gesture 
than by his speech, in which Spanish 
and Indian were mixed, shrank from 
him ; but the angle of the bank in which 
they stood hemmed her in save in his 
direction, making flight impossible. De 
Marlo saw and understood her quick 
glance as she took in the situation, and 
this, with the repulSion she so clearly 
manifested, enraged him, till losing all 
self-control he tried to seize her in his 
arms. But this passed the girl’s endur- 
ance, and with a swift, well-aimed blow, 
that for the moment dazed her torment- 
or, she darted by him and so escaped. 

It was not long before De Marlo per 
ceived that instead of improving he had 
well nigh ruined whatever chances he 
might have had ; for Taon-Tish from that 
time on never left the protecting pres- 
ence of the other women. She ceased 
also to wear his gifts. The red sash 
disappeared from her waist, and to the 
Spaniard’s intense disgust, he once or 
twice.saw it adorning the well knit frame 
of his rival. 

How elaborately and plentifully he 











cursed Mantua for hisluck! Don Casa 
had heard that at the end of the season 
Taon-Tish was to become his wife, and 
this intelligence had anything but a 
soothing effect, especially as he knew 
that the time for departure was drawing 
near. 

At last he heard with a shock of con- 
sternation that on the next day but one 
Ahmona expected to return to the val- 
ley. With a passion that surprised him, 
De Marlo realized that his game was 
hopeless, and the prize fairly within his 
rival’s hand. 

But before the last day was over, news 
came to him that suggested a way in 
which he might still lead a forlorn hope. 
There had been a bitter quarrel —- about 
the rights of which he knew little and 
cared less—over the ownership of a 
dugout, causing the parties but lately so 
friendly to part in the fiercest hatred ; 
a state of affairs entirely fatal to Man- 
tua’s matrimonial prospects. 

The quick brain of the Spaniard in- 
stantly conceived a daring plan : name- 
ly, to leave with his men Hahma’s com- 
pany, and betake themselves to the 
enemy. Onceestablished in Ahmona’s 
camp with the field to himself, Don Casa 
felt that he might yet be able to over- 
come the girl’s anger, and ingratiate 
himself with her. This accomplished, 
he could boldly ask her hand from her 
father. Such unions he had found not 
uncommon in many parts of the country, 
and this could lightly be shaken off 
when he pleased. It was achance, and 
he resolved to try it. 

Feeling the necessity for caution in 
the matter, De Marlo secretly sent the 
interpreter to Ahmona, bidding him say 
that the white men, weary of the com- 
pany of one so base as Hahma, no lon- 
ger desired to remain with him, and 
begged permission to attach themselves 
to such a respected chief as himself. 
He was to arrange with the Indians to 
send canoes after dark toa certain point 
of the shore, where the Spaniards, leav- 
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ing camp one by one, so as to excite no 
suspicion, would assemble and be car- 
ried across the lake, departing early the 
next morning with their new hosts. Ju- 
dicious gifts were to be offered, and a 
smoke signal could report the fortune 
of the errand. 

When, in the afternoon, Don Casa 
saw the thin wreath that announced 
success, he felt that victory might still 
be his. The men were cautioned to ob- 
serve the greatest secrecy in their move- 
ments ; and the night promised to aid 
the enterprise, for before sunset black 
clouds began rolling over the mountains 
and gathering thickly in the east ; while 
a sullen wind swept sighing along the 
lake, and from time to time the dim, 
heavy rumble of thunder shook all the 
air. 

As the hour for the rendezvous ap- 
proached, De Marlo, engaged in enter- 
taining the Indians by the fire, was con- 
scious that, one by one, his men were 
slipping away ; and he exerted himself 
tothe utmost to hold the attention of 
the group about him. A test had been 
undertaken of the skill with which they 
could hurl an arrow at a mark, and he 
his dagger,— a slender, gleaming bit of 
steel, ending in a delicately wrought 
and brightly jeweled hilt, the admira- 
tion of the camp. In the dusk, lighted 
only by the flickering fire, keen eyesight 
as well as a steady hand was needed for 
successful aim, yet so dexterous was De 
Marlo that his competitors had hard 
work to equal him; but they would not 
abandon the sport till several purposely 
false throws on his part gave them the 
palm. It was then some time betore he 
could make an unobserved departure ; 
but at last he succeeded, and hurried 
along the shore a full half hour behind 
the last of his party. 

The clouds hung black over the sky, 
and he was forced almost to grope his 
way aided only by the lightning, which 
occasionally flashed brilliantly and 
threateningly from the dark mass above. 
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The air had grown still and heavy with 
the approaching storm, but the restless 
lake sent uneasy little waves along the 
beach, or threw them with sullen petu- 
lance against the rocks. 

The rendezvous was to be on the fur- 
ther side of a little cove, sheltered by a 
small island from any possible view of 
the camp,—a precaution that a clear 
night might have rendered necessary. 
When De Marlo reached the place, he 
was appalled to find it deserted : neither 
dug-out, red man, nor Spaniard, to be 
seen. Quick, horrified thoughts of 
treachery and murder chilled his blood 
in a moment, and he recoiled with a 
smothered oath as a flash showed him 
a dark object, horribly suggestive of a 
prostrate man, lying almost at his feet. 

When he gathered courage to ap- 
proach it, he was relieved to find only 
an empty cloak, which, as he held it in 
the darkness, gave out the sharp rustle 
of paper fastened to the inside. Here, 
then, was a message ; one that must be 
read. Thankful for the screen of the 
island, he struck a light ; and by the 
aid of a burning wisp of grass de- 
ciphered the scrawl, which told him that 
the Indians, fearing to be on the water 
after the breaking of the storm, insisted 
on an immediate departure, either with 
the Spaniards or without. In this case 
his men had decided to go, and promised 
to send some one around the lake on 
foot to meet their leader and escort him 
to camp. 

Angry though he was at this deser- 
tion, there was but one course to be 
pursued, and De Marlo hurried on, 
struggling with the fierce gusts that 
suddenly began to sweep across the 
water, giving warning of the near ap- 
proach of the storm. He was panting 
when he reachcd the top of:a little rise, 
—a cliff, the lake side falling steeply 
down to the water below,—and he stood 
there for a moment to recover his 
breath. 

Above, the wind moaned and sighed 
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through the branches of a lonely pine, 

a landmark conspicuous all along the 
lake for its height above the low, 
scrubby growth of the trees around. 
As he waited, a dead branch, torn away 
by the wind, broke with a sharp crack 
and whirled almost to his feet, bearing 
with it something that seemed like a 
long streamer. Curious, he stooped to 
look closer, but started up amazed as 
by a sudden glare of lightning he recog- 
nized his red sash. 

How came it there? Like a flash rose 
the remembrance of seeing it in Man- 
tua’s possession. He must have tied it 
to the branch with a purpose, for it was 
firmly fastened,—and that very day, for 
the silk had been wet by no night dews. 

What was its object? A signal un- 
doubtedly to Taon-Tisk! For a tryst, 
perhaps under that very tree ; perhaps 
—cursed thought—it was already kept 
elsewhere, and his game had slipped 
through his fingers after all; for, once 
together, he could not, hope that the 
lovers would again part. 

But would the girl on such a night 
venture across the lake to the meeting’? 
Incredible! If she came by land, and 
the appointment was for the great pine, 
he could possibly meet and intercept 
her. He would hurry on. 

But first, springing to the edge of the 
cliff, he strained his eyes, peering over 
the water, if, perchance, by the fitful 
glare of the lightning anything could be 
seen there. The storm had burst. Rain 
fell in torrents, and the wind, howling 
as if with the voice of frenzied demons. 
swept in great gusts up the lake, while 
the thunder, with’a roar made con- 
tinuous by the echoes, growled around 
the circle of the hills, and crashed with 
deafening detonations overhead. By 
the incessant lightning he caught glimp- 
ses of the white lake below ; lashed and 
torn into a mass of struggling, tossing 
waves. No canoe could live in such a 
sea. But—what was that—there—near 
the shore? Ah! Santa Maria have 
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mercy! there had been a dark, pitching 
something. Would the next flash xever 
come? A log perhaps,—a torn branch ! 
Ah! now! Great God in heaven! a 
canoe, driving helpless, in that raging 
hell ; capsized or not, there had been no 
time to see. There—again! Yes, it is 
upright ; can it hold so? 

Yhe wud was driving it inland, but 
there was only a tiny stretch of beach, 
then the cruel rocks, and ¢hen,— De 
Marlo covered his eyes in the darkness 
at the vision of what would come if it 
struck there. Forone instant only ; then 
he was straining them again, and asa 
flash that seemed the opening of heaven 
itself streamed through the sky, he saw 
the canoe again; saw a woman crouch- 
ing low, but still with a hold on the pad- 
dle as the frail bark, rising on the crest 
of a wave tore shoreward, — toward the 
beach, thank God! toward the beach! 
Then his heart seemed to stop beating ; 
his veins chilled into ice; he felt as if 
turned to marble, save for a thunder 
that roared through his brain, deafen- 
ing him to the crash of the elements 
without ; and time was not, but eternity 
rolled upon him as he waited. 

The flash, when it came, seemed to 
snap the fibers of his being, and he 
staggered back against the tree with 
a long, trembling sob of relief ; for, 
standing on the sand below him, he had 
seen Taon-Tish, her face still towards 
the water, where the dugout, caught 
from beneath her very feet as she sprang 
to the shore, and whirled back to de- 
struction, was drifting rapidly away. 

Unnerved entirely, and vainly at- 
tempting to still the wild beatings of 
his heart, which in the reaction from 
the horrible suspense seemed to tear 
him asunder, De Marlo leaned panting 
against the pine. The nerves of the In- 
dian must have steadied themselves 
more easily, for presently he became 
conscious of her approach. At the same 
moment she caught sight of his figure, 
and with a glad little exclamation took 
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a step nearer. In an instant he had 
sprung to her, and the reality of all 
earthly things,—storms and raging 
waters, treacherous Indians, lost com-. 
panions, danger, death, faded from him, 
as he clasped in a fierce embrace the 
form that for so many days had haunted 
him, felt her breath on his cheek, and 
crushed his very soul into hers in a long, 
passionate kiss. 

His recall to earth was immediate, as 
the girl, cruelly undeceived as to who 
it was, attempted to free herself from 
his grasp. But he held her fast, and 
pressed her unwilling lips again and 
again. “Ah!” he cried; “you shall 
hear me now; you cannot run away 
this time, for I have you fast ! You shall 
hear me and promise the love I want,— 
I will not take no!” and he went on in 
a breathless stream, entreating, com- 
manding, promising, using every plea 
and motive he could call up; till, spent 
with his eagerness he paused and waited 
for a reply, loosening his hold a trifle to 
allow her to speak. 

The girl drew herself back as far as 
possible, anger and dignity in every 
motion. “ Taon-Tish love Mantua! hate 
white man! always!” And the depth 
of scorn in her tone left no room for 
doubt as to the truth of her words. 
Suddenly, with a quick movement, she 
wrenched herself free, and would have 
darted away, in the darkness but the 
man once more caught her tightly in 
his arms 

As he did so she gave a wild, strange 
cry, that seemed to pierce even the din 
of the storm, and to his consternation 
Casa was sure that he heard an answer- 
ing call borne on the wind from the 
direction of the camp. 

“Curse it!” he muttered, “the dog 
of an Indian has heard. He will be here 
and make short work of me, if I stay. I 
shall lose hey yet!” and the idea of de- 
feat turning all his passion to fury, he 
hissed to the girl, gasping under the 
gagging weight of his hand :— 
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“Fool! I heard himtoo. Your lover 
may be coming, but he cannot save you. 
Never shall you be his, I swear it by all 
the powers of heaven and hell! Sooner 
will I kill you with my own hand” ; and 
he loosened the poniard at his belt. 
“ Choose the love or the dagger of Casa 
de Marlo?” 

He lifted his hand to allow an answer, 
when Taon-Tish, summoning al: her 
strength, sent forth her very soul ina 
great cry: “Mantua! Man-tu-a!” It 
rang wild above the crash of the thun- 
der, and the wind caught it and carried 
it far on,—a long wail that sobbed itself 
away far among the distant hills. The 
swan’s death song; for the next instant 
the Spaniard’s dagger was buried deep 
in her breast. 

A moment’s pause,—a heavier splash 
of the waves on the rocks below,—and 
then the next flash shone on the cliff, 
deserted save by the tall pine that still 
sighed and moaned in the gale. 

Morning dawned clear and beautiful 
as if storms had never raged over the 


glistening lake, which laughed and spar- 
kled under Mantua’s eyes, as he stood 
looking out from the elevation of the 
cliff. No smoke rose from the deserted 
camp of Ahmona opposite him : save for 
this, everything was the same as yester- 


day. Only the great pine lay shattered 
by an angry bolt ; and grating on the 
shore a little distance away floated a 
capsized and battered dugout, while on 
the strip of sandy beach near the cliff he 
had found a water-soaked band of red 
feathers. These,—and the echo of a 
cry! The little waves splashed merrily 
against the rocks below, and ran mock- 
ingly up to him. They were saying to 
each other that in the deep water be- 
neath, with something gleaming in her 
breast, lay a still form held down by a 
cruel stone bound about her with a long 
red scarf. 


Five years had sent their snows and 
rains on the hills around, before Man- 
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tua again visited the lake; but at last 
he came, and one summer afternoon his 
canoe floated quietly around the foot of 
the cliff. He sat very still for a time, 
looking up at the knoll above, and out 
over the water. The familiar scenes 
brought back, as if but yesterday he had 
seen her, the graceful figure of Taon- 
Tish, and her clear eye and soft voice 
again answered his own, as in their last 
meeting. Only the tall trunk of the 
blasted pine, bleached already by the 
weather, rose above him to show the 
years that had passed since that day; 
those long years that still left a large 
part of his heart under the water of the 
lake, with the drowned girl, lost in that 
awful storm. 

Presently he took up the fishing spear 
that lay beside him, and bent his gaze on 
the water below. The sudden gleam of 
a fish flashed beneath, and the slender 
rod cut through the water in pursuit. 
But what monster could it be that so 
taxed his strength to draw it to the sur- 
face? Then, as he gave a quick tug, the 
resistance gave way with a suddenness 
that almost sent him from the canoe. 

Clinging to the barb he found a dark 
fragment,— a piece of dressed deer skin, 
water-soaked and rotten. He regarded 
it quietly fora while, then with the spear 
again in his hand, pushed the dugout 
farther from shore, and resumed his 
fishing. 

When at last he neared camp, the full 
moon was rising over the sharp edges of 
the eastern mountains, sending long 
lances of white light against the upper 
slopes of the opposite hillsides. Mantua 
turned and watched the soft radiance 
spreading and descending, over the scat- 
tered snow banks, that all the year linger | 
in the hollows around ; over the black, 
scrubby trees; flying lower and lower, 
till the line must be just above the little 
knoll. 

But what is the thing that the touch 
of the moonlight has called forth ?— 
something huge and white, standing 
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clearly defined against the dark back- 
ground of hills, on the crest of the rise ? 
With startled, straining eyes Mantua 
gazed at it,— the figure of a woman, of 
unearthly height, but graceful propor- 
tions ; her white garments falling about 
her like a veil, but beneath, plainly vis- 
ible, the delicate curves of head, neck, 
and shoulder. With outstretched arm 
she pointed to the lake below,— stood 
thus for an instant, and was gone; a 
birth of the moonlight and his disor- 
dered fancy. But as she vanished there 
breathed through the air the faint echo 
of a weird note,—a long-drawn sigh, 
“Mantua! Mantua!”’ 

“Tt is her spirit,” murmured the Indi- 
an in an awedtone. “ Taon-Tish is call- 
ing for me! I will come!” 

The next day Mantua’s dug-out was 
again beneath the cliff, the owner gazing 
far down, as if trying to pierce the depths 
below. Then he fastened the canoe to 
a branch that hung out over the water, 
and taking a full breath, dived into the 
lake,—an icy bath. His lungs must have 
been deep, for it was long before he re- 
appeared ; but at last he rose,— stamped 
on his face the hate and passion of a 
demon, clasped in his hand the silver- 
hilted dagger of Casa de Marlo. 

That night he returned to the place 
from which he had seen the vision, and 
with eyes fixed on the hill awaited with 
feverish impatience the hour of moon- 
rising. Again he saw the noiseless, rap- 
id spread of the light, and again before 
his wondering eyes there flashed into 
sight the phantom, huge, and pale, and 
still. Then Mantua, the dagger in his 
outstretched hand, swore to the spirit 
one oath of vengeance, strong with the 
hate and determination of an Indian, 
whom no obstacle of time or distance 
will balk of his victim. 


ONE evening in early summer a small 
company of white men made camp un- 
der a grove of tall pines growing close 
to the shore of Lake Tahoe. The set- 
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ting sun lit up with a tender pinkish 
radiance the summit of the southern 
mountains, while below purple shadows 
began to creep shyly from the protect- 
ing shelter of cove and cafion, where 
for some hours they had been lurking, 
gathered here and there, and stole swift- 
ly out over the water, up to the heights 
above, wrapping earth and sky ina filmy, 
ethereal veil, through which the stars 
sparkled down. 

But the beauty growing about did not 
for a moment hold the attention of the 
group now drawn close around the fire 
in earnest conversation, turning often 
to their Indian guide, who moved back 
and forth, busy in preparations for the 
night. At last he appeared to grow 
impatiert of their constant questioning, 
and stopping in their midst remarked : 
“ Sefiors, tomorrow you shall see all for 
yourselves. The gold is but a day’s jour- 
ney farther up. ‘How much?’ Enough. 
It lies among the stones; larger pieces 
than those,” pointing to some small yel- 
low bits, nuggets of pure metal, which 
lay in the hand of one who seemed the 
leader. 

What is bringing 42m here into the 
mountains again? The eager glow in 
his eyes, his fierce clutch of the gold, 
are sufficient answer. And the Indian ? 
It is Mantua, changed almost past recog- 
nition by a deep scar across his face, 
and in this aspect, under the name of 
Pedro, stirring no memories in the Span- 
iard’s mind. 

“ And shall we see the ghost, too,— 
your great white spirit that guards the 
mine?’ asked one of the men, with a 
laugh that rang a little uneasily in spite 
of would-be bravado. 


“That I know not. Tomorrow will 


show. Buenos noches, seiiors,” and turn- 
ing to where his blanket lay, the Indian 
wrapped himself in it and soon seemed 
asleep. 

The Spaniards lingered for a time, dis- 
cussing the rich prospects ahead, then, 
one by one, followed his example. 
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The fire slowly burned away to a glow- 
ing heap of smoldering ashes ; the pines 
whispered gently overhead; on the 
beach, tiny waves lapped softly, with a 
monotonous, sleepy voice; while a full 
moon, glorious in the eastern heavens, 
flooded all the world with her tranquil 
light. In awful contrast to the peace 
and beauty without, there raged a fire 
in the heart of Mantua, who long lay 
awake, clutching beneath his blanket a 
silver-hilted dagger, and muttering ex- 
ultantly, “ Tomorrow!”’ 

The next day’s trip was a hard one for 
the sturdy little horses that carried the 
party. At first across a stretch of sandy 
flats, thinly’ covered with scattering 
pines ; then bya narrow, winding lake,— 
“Fallen Leaf” the guide called it. After 
that up and up, around the spur of 
mighty, snow-crowned Mount Tallac. 
At noon they rested in a little level, 
green and cool with rank grass, where 
Pedro showed them a cold spring, re- 
freshing and invigorating, with a pleas- 
ant mineral sparkle. Then up again, by 
the side of a foaming stream, the way 
growing steeper at every step, the coun- 
try wilder and grander. They were in- 
deed in the heart of the mountains. 
Great rugged cliffs towered about them 
and chasms of awful depth yawned be- 
neath,—a very fastness of the gods. 

Don Casa de Marlo rode along in 
startled amazement, for the way had 
grown suddenly familiar,— the outlines 
of the crags ; the bends of the creeks ; 
the little patches of marshy land. What 
strange chance was leading him here 
again? He grew uneasy as he pondered, 
but it was too late for retreat, and even 
should their goal be the lake he knew, 
.it would be a remarkable coincidence, 
nothing more. The place was known to 
all the Indians in the country round. 
He would allow no thoughts of the past 
to trouble him, while the future glowed 
in so golden a light ahead. 

It was late evening when the party, 
ascending the last divide, caught the 
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glimmer of water below, and then in a 
few moments they were making camp 
on the very spot where old Hahma’s fire 
had burned. Don Casa felt a strange 
thrill as he realized it, but he resolutely 
turned from unpleasant memories, and 
fixed his mind on the affairs of the mo- 
ment. 

As soon as supper had satisfied their 
hunger, the men sought Pedro, eager to 
question him, some as to the exact loca- 
tion of the gold, some about the pos- 
sible appearance of the spirit. They 
found him a few rods away, gazing in- 
tently upthe ake, which was dark, un- 
touched as yet by the beams of the tardy 
moon, which just began to glisten on 
the hill-crests above. Paying no atten- 
tion to their presence, he continued his 
watch, till the eyes of all involuntarily 
followed his own. ‘ Ah,” he suddenly 
cried, “look!” and a quick, icy shudder 
seized them, as a huge white figure 
loomed above the shore, hovered there 
for a moment, and was gone. 

The Indian turned toward them: 
“Now,” he exclaimed mockingly, “is 
the heart of the white man still strong 
to brave the wrath of the spirit and rob 
her of her gold? Let him return to the 
valley and the daylight !”’ 

“ But the spirit,— what is it?” almost 
gasped De Marlo, who had felt a great 
wave of horror sweep over him at the 
apparition. 

“ Ask the wise men, and the old wo- 
men. I have not learned magic. So? 
does the sefior fear?”’—for Casa was 
shaking as if with an ague. 

He moved angrily away, and followed 
by the rest, hurried back to camp, where 
they attempted, with boisterous merri- 
ment and frequent recourse to their 
flasks, to steady their nerves after the 
iate unpleasant excitement. 

The men turned in late that night, 
and De Marlo fell asleep quickly, only 
to waken with a start, disturbed by a 
light touch on his shoulder. It was Pe- 
dro, who, with a gesture of silence, 
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whispered to him to arise and come out 
of ear-shot of the others. 

“ Sefior,” he said, “listen to my 
speech! Your men are many and greedy. 
Tonight I hear them talk low; they 
think Indian asleep, and they plan mur- 
der,—your murder, sefior,—that sothey 
may have more of the gold, your share 
and theirs. They are cowards, but acow- 
ard can strike a brave man from behind, 
and you are but one.”’ 

The Spaniard was physically a brave 
man, but his face grew white in the 
moonlight at this revelation. 

Mantua continued: “Sefior, this is 
my word : go now, while they sleep, and 
gather what you can, only leave enough 
so that the others may not know. Then 
take an equal share with the rest, and 
none can envy you.” 

The proposal seemed to suggest the 
only way in which De Marlo could de- 
feat the treachery of his companions, 
and after a moment’s hesitation he con- 
sented. 

Noiselessly and quickly they took 
their way up the shore, the Spaniard 
needing all his energies to keep pace 
with his guide, and too absorbed in 
present necessities for thoughts of the 
past. Thus they hurried on by well-re- 
membered landmarks,— the great rocks; 
the bay with its island; the smooth 
beach,— and finally stood on the little 
hill, beneath the ruins of the pine tree. 

The Indian was quivering with ex- 
citement ; his eyes blazed like fires in 
the darkness, as he whispered, “ There ! 
All around! Look close!” and stoop- 
ing, handed his companion something 
that glimmered yellow. 

De Marlo’s.eyes searched in vain for 
other nuggets, and he was about to turn 


with anger to his companion, when sud- 


denly, giving not a moment’s notice, 
with the lithe spring of a tiger Mantua 
was upon him, choking him, bearing 
him backwards to the earth. 

The Spaniard was strong, and strug- 
gled manfully, but in vain, against his 


enemy’s immense advantage, and the 
deadly grasp never for a moment left 
his throat. He fought, and writhed, 
and twisted, till he could do no more, 
and lay helplessly staring into the face 
above him. Then the Indian spoke : — 

“Spaniard, listen! you are almost 
through, and the spirit of Taon-Tish 
will be at rest. So? You know me now? 
No! there is no use,— you are helpless ; 
Mantua has you fast. Asshedied, you 
shall die. The Spirit took me to her, 
far below the water where you cast her, 
and when I drew your dagger from her 
breast I swore that at this very place I 
would plunge it into yours. So I left 
my people to find you, and for two years 
wandered up and down, till 1 came on 
your track and followed it as a hound 
the deer trail ; till I ran you down. And 
now I have brought you here, fool that 
you were ! I lied to you with gold stolen 
from a Mexican. There is none here! 
No, be quiet. And now the dagger is 
thirsty, it has waited long. Zhere!” 

The Indian sprang to his feet and re- 
garded his work. It satisfied him, and 
with a long, wild yell he plunged among 
the trees and disappeared. His ven- 
geance was complete. 

Don Casa de Marlo was found by his 
horror-stricken men,— whose treachery 
was a mere invention to lure him to his 
death,—and buried on the knoll beneath 
the blasted pine. Then they attempted 
as best they could, unaided, to make the 
dangerous descent of the mountains ; 
but only two or three ever reached the 
valley to tell the shocking story. 


THE tale was finished as we neared 
camp, and a common impulse turned us 
both to look in the direction of the little 
hill. Lo! as we stood the moon peered 
above the mountains, sending her milky 
flood across the lake to the slopes above 
us. We watched the light creep down- 
ward, gleaming on the snow banks, 
throwing out the black shadows of the 
stunted trees; and then at the instant 
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it struck the white trunk of the blasted 
pine, which to this day crowns the little 
knoll, before our incredulous eyes there 
rose and hovered for an instant an 
heroic ghostly figure: a woman veiled 
in graceful draperies, which left distinct 
the outline of a well poised head and 
outstretched arm. 


Then the light changed. Sweeping 
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lower it caught first, the crest of a single 
wave, and in another moment the whole 
surface of the lake flashed into glorious 
silver, dancing and sparkling under the 
soft night breeze. But we felt a chill 
as it sighed by, for borne on its wings 
we seemed to hear a long-drawn breath, 
a low, weird, sobbing cry,—‘‘ Man-tu-a! 
Man-tu-a!”’ 
M. Floyd. 











IN ROSS VALLEY. 


Apsourt us were the hills; between them showed 
Glimpses of cafions and the winding road. 

We saw before us, wrapped in shadows, rise 
The mighty form of misty Tamalpais ; 

A stretch of valley; and a leafy dell ; 

Behind us rose the roofs of San Rafael. 


On many a bank, in many a fragrant nook, 

The wild flowers bloomed; the graceful poppies shook 
Their yellow heads ; the long-stemmed lilies swayed, 
Purple, and white, and golden; in the shade 

Of fragrant pines, the dainty wild rose grew; 

And softly in the breeze the fern fronds blew. 
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Hills upon hills in faint and fainter lines, 

Lost in the haze and clothed with firs and pines ; 
But ever in the distance as we drove, 

The mountain’s lofty crest still towered above. 


Nearer, the purple mist grew gray and brown ; 
Faded and lost the house-roofs of the town. 
On all the valley and the woodland ways, 

Lay the soft glamor of a golden haze, 

Dim with the memory of Arcadian days. 


Virna Woods. 
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IGHT was fast closing in 

on a cold, rainy March 

day, as Wood- 

man drove into 

town. The hors- 

es were thin and 

jaded, and in 

~. keeping with 

the old, unpaint- 

ed farm wagon, 

Yer with its irregu- 

lar, battered 

bed, sitting low between the mud-cov- 

ered wheels. There was nothing unus- 

ual in the appearance of the man or his 

outfit, to excite the interest or curiosity 

of one unacquainted with his practices ; 

but to old residents his presence was 

proof positive that he was “attending to 
biz,” “ bringing in quail.” 

To those familiar with the early his- 
tory of Mendocino County, the name of 
Woodman is well known. He made him- 
self famous as an “Injunman ” and kid- 
naper of Indian children, and was a ter- 
ror to the tribes living north of Ukiah. 
Even in comfortable homes of the whites 
his name was more feared by the chil- 
dren than the famous “ Booger Man.” 


For many months a few Indian chil- 
dren at a time had been brought down 
from the mountains on horseback, two 
or three tied on one horse. They varied 
in age from two to twelve years. Mr. 
C— provided a stopping place for the 
“quail,” en route to Sonoma and Napa 
counties. They came ready picked, and 
to make them presentable to the outside 
world, the kind lady of the house pro- 
vided them with traveling costumes; a 
single article of dress to the child, an 
old shirt or a bit of calico fashioned into 
the mere semblance of a garment, with- 
out hem, band, button, or sleeve. And 
thus the poor little shivering bodies, 
already sore from mountain travel, were 
put on horses and rushed into civiliza- 
tion at the rate of thirty-five or forty 
miles a day. 

Meeting with no opposition or un- 
friendliness on the part of the settlers, 
he grew less discreet, and on March 24, 
1862, deliberately drove into the town 
of Ukiah, as I have said, with a wagon- 
load of almost nude boys and girls, 
snugly covered éver with dripping wet 
blankets. 

While he was making himself com- 
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fortable, after disposing of his load, a 
friend entertained him with the un- 
guarded remarks of some citizens, which 
resulted in his making application next 
day to County Judge William Henry for 
the guardianship of the children, under 
the State law recently enacted, which 
authorized the local county courts to 
bind the Indians to persons believed to 
be suitable as guardians, who were sup- 
posed to be solicitous of their temporal 
and spiritual welfare. This was done 
with the intention of providing homes 
for the Indians not immediately under 
Federal authority ; but in most cases it 
brought about little less than downright 
slavery. 

Never in the history of this judge’s 
jurisprudence had he decided any point 
except after “taking it under advise- 
ment,” and this was no departure from 
the rule, for he slept a night on it be- 
fore he was convinced that Woodman 
would make a good guardian for the cap- 
tives he had bagged. 

So the articles of indenture were 
granted, and Woodman proceeded as far 
as Sanel, where he was arrested on a 
charge of abduction, brought before 
justice Knox, was found guilty, fined 
$100, and the children sent to Ukiah 
and lodged in jail, until they could be 
disposed of by the district court. Dis- 
trict Attorney William Neely Johnson 
brought suit to annul articles of inden- 
ture, and $500 damages for the children. 
The court granted the prayer of peti- 
tioner, annulled the articles, and gave 
the custody of the children to the Dis- 
trict Attorney, without costs or dam- 
ages. 

In the county jail on that day could 
be seen, huddled in one corner, shivering 
from cold and fright, sixteen children, 
eight boys and eight girls, the smallest 
a girl of six, and the largest a girl of thir- 
teen. Now, what was-to be done with 
them? Here was an opportunity to do 
real missionary work, and better the con- 
dition of these unfortunate creatures. 
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So the proposition to return them to 
their parents and native wilds was not 
to be thought of. “They would be so 
much better off among the whites,” and 
the proper way was to furnish them with 
guardians and comfortable homes. 

Guardians toassume the care of them 
were easily found, but witha few excep- 
tions the comfortable homes were lack- 
ing. Not one in ten ever had more than 
one or two garments at one time, barely 
a respectable covering ; and there is no 
exaggeration in the statement that a bit 
of blanket or an old shawl, on the hard 
floor, was the regulation bed. 

It is believed they generally had 
enough to eat, but one neighbor fur- 
nished an exception to this, for she 
made no secret of trying to cook ‘just 
enough for me and Joe; if there is any 
thing left, 1 give it to Billy; if there 
is n’t, he can’go without ; Ae zs so mean.” 

Billy was a very bright little fellow of 
six or seven summers, and certainly 
merited better treatment, for he washed 
the dishes, did chores generally, and 
put in all the odd time wheeling the 
baby. He wasas plump asa partridge, 
but it was due more to the neighboring 
swill pails than failure in the house- 
wife’s exactitude in “cooking just 
enough.” : 

Woodman was allowed to go his way, 
which did not differ from the past, ex- 
cept that perhaps he came in a little 
later, and depended entirely on pack 
animals; it was more convenient if he 
had to take to the brush to avoid meet- 
ing people,—for he certainly did prefer 
to find the guardians himself, and re- 
lieve the District Attorney of any fur- 
ther trouble. The reason is evident, 
when it is known that a personal friend 
gave $50 to be allowed the privilege of 
becoming the guardian of Lucy, a lit- 
tle girl of six years of age, “the worst- 
looking little shrimp of the lot,” and 
another friend was driving a _ bargain 
for one of the more likely ones (prices 
ranging from $80 to $100), at the very 
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time Woodman was arrested at Sanel. 
He also spent a night at the Wood- 
man residence, in Long Valley, and 
witnessed a lesson in English given the 
‘little brown cubs ” that had been cap- 
tured. They were brought in and or- 
dered around like so many dogs. Whist- 
ling “Grey Eagle,” and flourishing a 
riding whip, he made the chubby feet 
dance, when the little hearts were sad 
with the knowledge of murdered parents 
and lost homes. “ Lie down! Roll over! 
Stand up, and git!” concluded the per- 
formance, and they were hustled back 
to the smoke-house and locked up. 

Woodman said the Indians were kill- 
ing his stock on the range, and he had to 
kill them to protect his property; and 
the children he did not want to keep met 
the same fate as the parents. 

Judging from this it was worth a neat 
little sum to assume charge of the more 
likely ones. Even slow, awkward little 
Lucy soon learned to rock the baby and 
wash dishes, and her mistress lulled her 
conscience into the belief that “Lucy 
was much better off.” 

This manner of civilizing became so 
prevalent, that at one time there were 
few families in town that did not have 
from one to three Indian children. Poor 
little things, like caged birds, they were 
even deprived ef the companionship of 
one another, lest they strike out for 
home and liberty ; though their youth, 
the distance,-and the hostile tribes 
through whose country they must pass, 
made it an almost desperate attempt. 
Three little fellows succeeded once in 
getting forty miles in the direction of 
home, but their capture discouraged 
other escapes. 

About this time the Department of 
Indian Affairs ordered all Indians living 
in their tribal relations to the reserva- 
tion. Many of them had been there, 
and not liking the treatment they re- 
ceived, preferred rations of acorns a part 
of the time and starvation afterwards to 
going under Uncle Sam’s protection. 


An attempt was made to force them to 
the reservation, but they fled to the 
hills and did not return until the officers 
were at a safe distance. The local story 
runs that then a learned judge of Cal- 
pella in his blandest tones tried persua- 
sion. “ Now, boys,” he said, addressing 
them, “I have been here among you a 
long time, and you all know I am amz- 
cus humani generis, or | would n’t be 
talking to you today; and I am thor- 
oughly convinced that it would be to 
the interest of every one of you to go 
sine mora. Of course you would be kept 
sumptibus publicis, and if everything 
didn’t go ad gustus, it certainly is the 
great desideratum. We do not intend 
to force you to go nolens volens, but as 
I have tried to make you understand, it 
most assuredly is commune bonum.” 

O, why did n’t he say “ zzx cum rouse,” 
and give them a certain time in which 
to guess the puzzle! 

Before the second appearance of the 
officers, determined to enforce the gov- 
ernmental order, many of the Indians 
took advantage of the State law, and 
obtained guardians,— whole families be- 
ing bound to one person. The rest 
again sought shelter in the mountains. 
Conspicuous among the latter were Cap- 
tain John and family. 

In Little Lake Valley some persons 
were bitterly opposed to Indians, and 
aided the officers in getting them to 
the reservation. A little later some 
of the exiles returned to their homes 
and were shot down like wild animals. 
Two old blind squaws escaped in the 
brush and were soon several miles from 
their murdered companions ; but it was 
not long before hunger overcame their 
discretion, and their piteous howls at- 
tracted the attention of some hunters, 
who kindly took them to a neighboring 
valley. From that day to this, Little 
Lake Valley has had no resident In- 
dians. 

The Indians were quiet and well-be- 
haved, and made their guardians no 
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trouble ; but to the shame of some of 
the guardians, the same cannot be said 
of them. In many cases a great mistake 
was made as to the party that needed 
restraint. A fewof the Indians were 
allowed to remain in the rancheria, were 
paid for all labor as before, and kindly 
treated, but the majority were forced 
to come and live on the ranch and work 
without remuneration. Some com- 
plained that they did not even have 
enough to eat. Some guardians were 
so exacting that if an Indian was wanted 
for work he must come, unless his ex- 
cuse was as good as that once given for 
a witness who did not appear in court. 
There were nine reasons why the wit- 
ness was absent. “State them,” said 
the Judge. “In the first place he is 
dead.” -Just so with the Indian who 
would remain at home in harvest time; 
to do so with impunity he must be dead. 
Once an Indian who refused to work 
had his hands tied behind him with one 
end of a lariat, the other being securely 
fastened to the horn of the rancher’s 
saddle ; thus the trio started for the 
harvest field. The horse bucked his 
rider off, and dragged the Indian some 
distance. When he was picked up, both 
arms were dislocated at the shoulder, 
having been turned from back to front. 
This of course was an extreme case, and 
did not meet with general approval. A 
more common method of correction, 
as an Indian expressed it, was to be 
“whipped with a picket fence.” 

Many times, under the cover of night, 
the rancheria has been surrounded by 
human monsters, armed with knives and 
pistols. The poor creatures, afraid of 
their very lives, have many, many times 


left their beds and fied for protection to _ 


a neighboring farmhouse. If an Indian 
dared attempt a defense of his wife or 
sister, he was fortunate indeed if he es- 
caped a shot or stab, in connection with 
a sound beating. 

The kind farmer who gave the Indi- 
ans permission to come and sleep in his 
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barn at such times was a good Samari- 
tan on many occasions, and is still able 
to laugh over his great surgical feat of 
putting in place Sam’s protruding liver, 
and stitching a knife wound of several 
inches in length, which was inflicted by 
a boy still in his teens. ; 

Once, a boy on his way home from 
school threw a stone at some majellas, 
and killed a baby that hung in a basket 
on the mother’s back. It was the ex 
pressed opinion that he was a bad boy, 
but no complaint was made; probably 
his parents never even heard of the cir- 
cumstance. 

Gratitude is an unknown sentiment 
among the Mendocino Indians. In all 
my intercourse and acquaintance of 
thirty years, I have never known but one 
who exhibited the remotest approach to 
such a sentiment or emotion. He pre- 
sented a fish, saying, “ You give me mv- 
cho bread, I like you have fish.”” His po- 
liteness must be excused on the ground 
of his having lived among the Greasers 
from childhood. Many kindnesses were 
rendered by settlers, even to the verge 
of “spoiling the Injuns;” and very many 
more would have been, but for this in- 
gratitude of the recipients. I will give a 
single instance. Jim engaged to work 
for a stated time,-but after a few days 
failed to appear. In the meantime he 
met with,an accident, and sent for his 
employer, who found him suffering from 
a compound fracture. The skillful fin- 
gers of the farmer soon made him com- 
fortable, but the destitution in the casa 
made it necessary not only to make 
daily visits, but to furnish food and cloth- 
ing for several weeks. The very first 
time Jim got out on crutches (provided 
by the farmer), he called on his benefac- 
tor for the small sum due him for work, 
and received it without one word of 
thanks, either for his just dues or for 
the kind attention accorded him in his 
affliction. 

Through a lapse of thirty years I can 
hear the kindly tones of Mr. B—, urg- 
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ing Mary, a six-year-old Chemire, to 
come and sing. Mary is very bashful, 
and a great deal of persuasion is neces- 
sary before she will sing for company. 
“Come, Mary, and sing for pa,” he re- 
peats for the fourth or fifth time, and 
patiently waits, violin in hand, while 
she moves ata snail's pace, until she 
stands by his knee. The scene has been 
rehearsed many times, and Mary knows 
just how many notes are played before 
her part begins. Then, ina piping, flat, 
squawky voice, she sings “ Happy Day ” 
in a manner never before dreamed of. 
‘“‘ By Jupiter, how that girl can sing, haw, 
haw, haw,” and Mary retires, blushing 
several shades darker than usual. 

In the same household was Dick, a 
Wylackie boy of twice Mary’s age. In 
various ways he made it very unpleasant 
tor her. The chief of these ways was 
in appropriating what he chose of the 
the rations allotted the two, and in never 
allowing her to forget that she was a 
Chemire, and “ black.”” “ Chemire, Che. 
mire, black Chemire!’’ was hissed in 
her ear, until the child in desperation 
cried: “I ’ain’t no blacker ’n you are.” 
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“Put out your hand,” was the re- 
sponse. 

Now Mary was, as Dick said, black, 
and the comparison would have been 
unfavorable to her had not the chubby 
little hand been extended palm upward. 
Dick sheepishly pocketed his, and the 
only appropriate way of expressing his 
exit is to say he slid out. He continued 
to taunt her with*her tribal name, but 
the question of color was forever settled. 

Under the careful training of Mr. B— 
an Indian boy mastered the banjo suff- 
ciently to accompany the violin, and the 
two furnished music for more than one 
fandango. 

The nearest the writer ever came to 
possessing one of these household treas- 
ures was under the following circum- 
stances :— 

~ Some packers from the mountains 
deposited for the night a large box in 
Mr. W—’s yard. Kind-hearted Mrs. 
W— was sure there was an Indian in 
it, and when an opportunity offered, lis- 
tened for breathing and _heart-beats, 
tapped gently on the box, and asked,— 
“Be you hungry?” 
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No response. 

“Don’t you want to get out ?” 

All was quiet as the grave. 

“QO, perhaps the Injun is dead.” With 
that thought she hastened to the house 
without further investigation. 

The box was delivered to the owner, 
and when Mrs. W— called and heard 
the sweet tones of that dear little organ 
that had been packed one hundred and 
fifty miles on the back of a mule, she 
laughed over her anxiety to “help an 
Injun out of a box.” 

On one of Cap’s trips down from his 
stock ranch, he stopped for the night at 
afarmhouse. Three Indian boys accom- 
panied him, and although the weather 
was cold, they had no clothing except 
shirts, miner’s sizes at that, although 
the boys were little higher than a chair. 
Cap told quite a pathetic little tale of 
the death of their parents, and friends 
of the boys wanted him to raise them, 
etc, etc., all of which was not disputed 
by the boys, as they could neither speak 
nor understand one word of English ; 
but they knew how to eat, and the farm- 
ers wife fairly stuffed them before 
making them comfortable for the night 
in the kitchen, before a large open fire- 
place. In an adjoining shed hung half 
a beef, and those little fellows put ina 
eood part of the night cooking 
and eating such scraps as they 
could haggle off with a dull case 
knife; and then before it was 
fairly daylight they captured a 
lot of young chickens, thinking 
no doubt they were grouse. 
Timely interference saved the 
chickens, to the disappointment 
of the boys. 

Of course, the Indians had 
names, but no amount of persua- 
sion could induce them to dis- 
close any. If asked ‘‘ What is 
vour name?” the stereotyped 

answer was, ‘No name.” “QO, 
ves, you have a name. What is 
itin Injun?”’ 


“ No name.” 

A name was as necessary for an In- 
dian as for a mule; so physical charac- 
teristics, peculiarities of dress, personal 
surroundings, occupations, or locality, 
furnished the most of them with some- 
thing to be called by. 

A little girl and boy, for instance, 
were brought from the mountains, the 
one on a gray, the other on a brown 
horse. She became Nelly Grey, and he 
John Brown. An old decrepit fellow 
came regularly, and while sitting flat on 
the ground made a pretense of work in 
pulling weeds or grass, or at least in go- 
ing through the motions of doing so. 
There he would sit by the hour, gazing 
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straight at the house, and looking like 
little else than a heap of cast-off cloth- 
ing. He was dubbed “Old Weedy.”” A 
tall, gaunt Indian, with very remarkable 
heels, as long as Sambo’s head, and so 
very high that they threatened an in- 
fringement on his calves, strode up to 
the door, clad in nothing but an early 
Spring smile, and dew fresh from the 
wild flowers ; thenceforth he was “ Wet 
Heels.” 

None, perhaps, suffered such a painful 
christening as ‘ Legs.” He assured 
some vaqueros that he could ride a buck- 
ing horse, and permitted himself to be 
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securely tied on the back of one, and 
then, Mazeppa-like, was turned loose. 
The horse began to buck, and peals of 
laughter greeted his ears. How grandly 
he felt, as this was probably his very 
first ride, and he imagined it an easy 
matter to keep his seat and ride “la mis- 
mo Americano,” but it was for a moment 
only ; then down he went like a shoot- 
ing star, and was so badly mixed up with 
the animal that a bystander remarked, 
“Could n’t see nothin’ but legs.” The 
horse had to be lassooed and thrown be 
fore he could be extricated. Though 
badly bruised and bleeding, he lived 
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more than thirty years to enjoy the so- 
briquet of * Legs.” 

This brings to mind one of his last 
visits. ‘ Nelly,” he said, familiarly, ad- 
dressing the lady of the house, “ I have 
come to see if you won't give me some- 
thing to eat, and some clothes.” 

“Why, Legs, have you turned out a 
beggar ?”’ 

“Well, you see, I’m sick and can’t 
work. I want some money to get some 
tea and sugar; ten cents ‘Il do. I told 
Mrs. Sullivan I was comin’ down here 
among my own folks. I know 'd they'd 
help me.” 


HUNGRY ? 


He had not overrated the generosity 
of his “own folks,” for he was remem- 
bered otherwise than in their prayers. 

At one time there were various ru- 
mors of a disposition on the part of the 
Indians to assert their rights, and rid 
themselves of their white neighbors. 
The northern tribes that had suffered 
the loss of so many children were sup- 
posed to be the instigators of the 
scheme. A few settlers took the mat- 
ter in their own hands, and following 
up the supposed offenders, shot six at 
one time in Redwood Valley. 

The captive children ere long began 
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to show signs of failing health, and in 
a few years the majority of them fell 
victims to hasty consumption, and found 
a last resting place in a plot at the back 
of the cemetery set apart for this pur- 
pose. The county records, bearing the 
names and ages of the sixteen that were 
brought into court, is the only monu- 
ment to the memory of a host of these 
little wards of the State. 

A number of the little, pale, wistful 
faces are still remembered. A few of 
the children were kindly cared for when 
sickness made them helpless. One at 
least received the care of a penitent 
heart, that realized but too late the great 
injustice done the little sufferer. Prob- 
ably the most cruel fate of all befell two 
of the sixteen before mentioned. There 
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came a day when Lucy was unable to 
wheel the baby or be of any service; 
it was then that she was taken to a 
neighboring rancheria, and left among 
her tribal enemies, who were themselves 
in squalor and want. Rumor said an old 
squaw poisoned her; be that as it may, 
she did not long survive the cruel treat- 
ment. 

The other case was that of a bright, 
rosy-cheeked girl of twelve, who fell to 
the lot of a monster, who was never 
called to any account for her inhuman- 
ity. When enfeebled by sickness Rosa 
became an object of hatred, and one cold, 
stormy night in midwinter, sick and 
half clothed, she was driven from the 
house, and the key turned in the lock. 
The next morning she was found ina 
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OLD WEEDY, 


of his quarters and wishing to be near 


dry-goods box at the back of the yard, 
his little friend, lay wet and shivering 


drenched to the skin and cold in death ; 


and the dog, whose house it was, robbed on her cold body. 
Helen M. Carpenter. 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS OWNED ON THE WEST COAST. 


IV. 


WASHINGTON AT MonmoutH.—IN THE ART GALLERY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


Tue fourth of the OVERLAND’S series 
of famous pictures was given by Mrs. 
Hopkins-Searles to the University of 
California,—the work of Emmanuel 
Leutze, a German, but American by 
education and feeling, who became, 
under Lessing, his greatest successor 
in the Diisseldorf school. 

Born in Wiirtemberg in 1816, he was 
brought to Philadelphia when a child. 
A painting, “An Indian Looking at 
the Setting Sun,” enabled him to go .to 
Diisseldorf in 1843. He obtained the 
gold medal at Berlin for his “ Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware,” now at 
the Kunsthaile in Bremen. Other 
famous paintings of his are “ Washing- 
ton at Monmouth,” painted in 1852-54, 
“Columbus Before the Council at Sala- 
manca,” “The English Iconoclasts,” 
“Lady Godiva,” ‘“ Washington at 
Princeton,” and the fresco in the Capi- 
tol at Washington, called “ The Advance 
of Civilization to the West.” 

Leutze was the best historical painter 
in America up to 1860, rivaled only by 
a few compositions of Copley and West, 
and a few of the battle pieces of Trum- 
bull. He spent his last ten years in 
America, and died just before the news 
of his election to succeed Lessing as 
head of the Diisseldorf school had 
reached him. 

G. W. Benjamin says of him, in his 
“History of Art in America” : — 

Leutze was a man who was cast in a large 
mould, capable of grand enthusiasm, and aspiring to 
grasp soaring ideals. He was Byronic in 
the impetus of his genius, the rugged incompleteness 
of his style, the magnificent fervor and rush of his 
fancy, the epic grandeur and energy, dash, and dar- 
ing, of his creations. 

It will be remembered that Washing- 
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ton had been all winter of 1777-78 at 
Valley Forge, drilling his troops. Sir 
Henry Clinton had succeeded Howe in 
command of the British at Philadelphia. 
Hearing that the French allied fleet 
would soon blockade the Delaware, he 
decided to transfer his army to New 
York, and suddenly crossed the river 
and started through New Jersey. Wash- 
ington decided to harass him on flank 
and rear, and finally, on June 28th, to 
offer battle. 

General Charles Lee, second in com- 
mand, had opposed this course in coun- 
cil, but had insisted on his right to 
command the advance in the movement. 
The day opened favorably, and Wash- 
ington, coming up with the reserves, 
fully expected from all reports, and from 
the certainty that there had been no 
severe fighting, to find the advance 
still moving vigorously forward. 

But Lee’s vacillation and weakness 
of character, his personal vanity, too, in 
seeing his prediction of failure verified, 
caused him to yield ground at the 
approach of a column of British. He 
told Lafayette, who earnestly remons- 
trated, that “he did not know the British 
grenadiers,” and soon the advance guard 
was in disorderly retreat. 

At this moment Washington appeared 
with the Continentals, and wild with 
anger at the disobedience to orders, the 
shame and needlessness of the retreat, 
dashed up to Lee, crushed him with 
one of his rare outbursts of anger and 
the only oath he was ever known to use 
in public, and turned to check the re- 
treat. 

This is the instant Leutze has chosen 
to paint a unique Washington. Violent 
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anger, impetuous action, imperious com- 
mand, all are exhibited in intense de- 
gree. Noneed tosay that these defeated 
militia turned, and won a victory over 
grenadier and Hessian, and that Mon- 
mouth was one of the few pitched bat- 
tle of the Revolution where, at the 


close of day, the Americans held the 
battle-field. 
Johnson awards to Hamlet among 
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Shakespeare’s plays the prize of variety, 
and so this painting is admired for the 
great number of its figures,—Lee, Lafay- 
ette, Hamilton, officers, scouts, soldiers, 
and stragglers, all carefully wrought 
portraits. But nobody thinks of the va- 
riety of characters in Hamlet, and as 
little are seen the details of this picture, 
till after long study of its noble portrayal 
of Washington. 


BYZANTINE EMPRESS, A. D. 393-460." 


FoRTUNE, INFORTUNE, UNE ForTE UNE. 


THE eighty years from the death of 
Theodosius the Great to the final over- 
throw of the Western Empire under 
Romulus Augustulus were years of stir 
and tumult, vivid with contrasts. Bar- 
barian hordes, wild and threatening, 
poured forth from the North, and their 
leaders, Alaric, Genseric, Attila, loom 
up like Knights of the Apocalypse, 
spreading ruin and desolation. In con- 
trast with these wild-eyed warriors are 
the grave figures of the Christian fath- 
ers of the fifth century, Augustin, Je- 
rome, Ambrose, John Chrysostom, 
already surnamed the “ golden tongue,” 
and Pope Leo I. the Christian Demos- 
thenes. These great doctors and theo- 
logians, who built up the edifice of Chris- 
tian doctrine and dogma, were none the 
less unconscious allies in the destruction 
of the antique world. The teachings 
of the Christian preacher undermined 
the foundations of pagan wisdom and 
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transformed the ideals of ancient art as 
surely as the torch and battle-ax of the 
barbarian. 

In the midst of these times there 
lived in the city of Plato, where the old 
paganism was making its last and des- 
perate struggle, a beautiful girl, daugh- 
ter of a Greek philosopher, herself a 
priestess of philosophy. Her star des- 
tined her to the throne of Byzantium, 
and after brilliant years in Constanti- 
nople as its Empress, to wander a pil- 
grim in the mountains of Judea. The 
French device of fortune, infortune, une 
forte une belongs to her of right, and 
there is not a more charming figure in 
the history of the fifth century, nor per- 
haps in all history, than that of this fair 
Greek girl. 

I. 


ATHENAIS, future Empress of Byzan- 
tium, under the name of Eudocia, was 
born in Athens a few years before the 
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end of the fourth century. She was the 
daughter of Leontius the Sophist, and 
her name shows that from her birth he 
dedicated her to the goddess of wisdom. 
The Greek philosophers of that age 
often made disciples of their daughters, 
who thus became future apostles of their 
doctrines. 

A well educated Greek girl of the pe- 
riod knew philosophy, grammar, rhet- 
oric, mathematics, astronomy, music, 
poetry, and the art of embroidery; for 
as we learn from Sozomenes, there was 
not a noble lady at the court, nor in the 
palace of the patrician, nor in the house 
of acountry gentleman, who dared to 
be unskilled in the art of weaving and 
embroidering in gold and purpie. 

Although war and despotism had al- 
ready at this time heaped up ruins in 
Athens, the gulf which separated this 
age from classic antiquity was not meas- 
ureless, and many master-works yet re- 
mained intact. The Parthenon, the 
Propylzeum, and the temple of Victory, 
were still in view from the broad steps 
of the Acropolis. The child Athenais 
could play on the marble seats of the 
temple of Dionysius, and let her eyes 
look off over the blue, sparkling Egean 
and Salamis. How could their beauty 
fail to tinge her awakening soul, while 
she, perhaps, listened to tales of the 
heroic deeds enacted there? 

Study in Athens was like a perennial 
heroic worship, and an initiation into sa- 
cred mysteries. Athenian public life cen- 
tered in the academic halls, and profes- 
sors and students seemed to have lived 
a life very like that at the universities 
of Bologna and Padua in the Middle 
Ages. 

History does not mention the conver- 
sion to Christianity of any rhetor or phil- 
osopher of note in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, but it was a usual thing for 
Christians to study under learned pa- 
gans. Chrysostom, the great patriarch 
of Constantinople, was a disciple of Li- 
banus at Antioch. Basil and Gregory 
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drew knowledge from the fountains of 
pagan eloquence in Athens. And Sy- 
nesius of Cyrene speaks with enthusi- 
astic gratitude of the treasures of 
thought he had learned from Hypatia, 
who, at the time o Athenais’s youth, 
presided, in the chair bequeathed her by 
Plotinus, over the Academy of Alexan- 
dria. Nodoubt reports had come from 
the East’ to Athens of the genius, the 
beauty, and the eloquence, of the unfor- 
tunate Hypatia, and it is easy to imagine 
that her example roused the ambition - 
of Athenais and her girl companions. 

The father of Athenaishe the chair, 
or as it was called, the throne, of soph- 
istry in Athens. He seems to have 
been a modest man, and had not put 
himself forward for this distinction, one 
much coveted, but which was only 
reached through merit, popularity, and 
the votes of all the sophists. It hap- 
pened, however, that a certain African 
general, Olumpiodorys, a man of letters 
and a courtier, was shipwrecked on the 
Attic coast. The distinguished foreign- 
er was féted and courted in the polite 
city of Athens, where the modest merit 
of Leontius attracted this man of the 
world. Olumpiodorys suggested his new 
friend for the chair of sophistry, and 
being thus brought to notice, his fellow 
citizens wondered that they had not 
thought of him before, and he was ap- 
pointed to the post. 

In these degenerate times, fortune 
was soon gained by teaching the trans- 
formed doctrines of Plato, and such of 
the old literature as the questionable 
taste of the age had allowed to stand. 
In addition to salaries from his state 
and town, a sophist was paid for his 
discourses on public occasions before 
the senates of other cities or before the 
Emperor. If he pleased the people, he 
returned with fortune assured forever. 
Leontius soon made himself a name, 
and with the sums that flowed in bought 
lands, houses, statues, and lived with 
all the luxury and refinement of a rich 
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citizen. In this home grew up his two 
sons and his daughter. His whole care 
and attention were bestowed on Athe- 
nais, who had the gifts of rare beauty and 
grace, as well as the fine intelligence, 
which fitted her to inherit her father’s 
chair, and to teach philosophy and elo- 
quence no less well than the far-famed 
Hypatia. The after years of Athenais 
prove that she never forgot the Homer 
she now learned, nor how to declaim 
tirades of Demosthenes, and passages 
from the great tragic authors, with all 
the exquisite harmony and music de- 
manded by the fine ear of the Greek. 
Her father, as an astrologer, had, of 
course, drawn the horoscope of his dar- 
ling, and the prognostications foretold 
that she was to wed a king. The as- 
trologer had faith in his science as well 
as in the talents and beauty of his child, 
for, when he died, he was found to have 
made a will which read as follows : 

I desire that one handred pieces of gold be 
given to my dearly loved Athenais, for she already 
possesses in herself all that is needed for happiness, 
and that in greater degree than any other woman. 

Leontius writes his character of ideal- 
ist and philosopher in these words. But 
philosophy seemed cold to Athenais, 
and her star very distant. She besought 
her brothers to give her a third of the 
patrimony, but they were deaf to her 
entreaties. She went to law with them, 
but lost her suit, and was turned out of 
the house, where she had ruled, by these 
inexorable brothers. 

Thus fairly driven towards the star of 
her destiny, she set sail for Constanti- 
nople, with what remained of her hun- 
dred gold pieces, to lay her wrongs at 
the feet of the Empress Pulcheria. 


Il. 
ATHENAIS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
To follow our heroine, we must now 
leave the shores of Attica for the capi- 
tal on the Bosphorus, where Theodosius 
the younger sat on the throne of Con- 
stantine. 
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Theodosius was now a youth of about 
twenty, and the only son of five children 
to whom their father, Arcadius, had 
bequeathed the government of his de- 
praved and corrupt court. The boy was 
only seven when he ascended the throne, 
but his sisters were older, and one of 
them, Pulcheria, had inherited the 
strong will and vigorous understanding 
of their grandfather, the great Theo- 
dosius. 

Under the influence of her pure and 
heroic character, court life changed 
into an almost monastic simplicity. 
The chanting of hymns and psalms, of 
vespers and matins, took the place of 
former revelries. 

The prince’s boyhood thus passed 
under a regency, one might say, of 
monks and maidens. Pulcheria was 
proclaimed regent in her seventeenth 
year, and appointed guardian to her 
brother. At the same tender age, aspir- 
ing to devote herself without temptation 
to her brother and to her country, she 
took vows of perpetual virginity, and 
the church of Santa Sofia guarded these 
vows on a marble tablet inscribed in gold 
and gems. The younger sisters took 
similar vows, and in the royal palace the 
princely children lived the austere life 
of a convent. 

Under the guardianship and instruc- 
tion of the patriarch of Constantinople, 
Bishop Atticus, the virgin Queen Pul- 
cheria acquired a taste for general learn- 
ing as well as for Christian theology. 
Philosophers and rhetoricians were 
called to teach her science and liter- 
ature, so that her general culture was in 
no way inferior to that of her pagan 
sisters, Hypatia and Athenais. 

These quiet years of the Roman Em- 
pire of the East, when the rule was, so 
to speak, in the hands of a young dam- 
sel, present a singular picture of calm- 
ness and peace in the midst of the gen- 
eral ruin, desolation, and warfare which 
raged in the western half of the king- 
dom and elsewhere. 
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The years went on, and the youth, 
half king, half monk, had reached the 
age of manhood, and his sister and guar- 
dian, the regent Pulcheria, was seeking 
for him a consort. 

A very complete idea of the young 
prince’s personality may be gathered 
from the description of chronicles, and 
the traits and lineaments accord with 
his character. He was neither tall nor 
short, and had the blonde hair and beard 
so prized among the Romans, especially 
in the East ; prominent blue eyes ; and 
a thin, finely cut nose. Pulcheria her- 
self had carefully trained him in deport- 
ment, the tradition of the East which 
laid such stress upon form, so that he 
well knew how to maintain a grave and 
dignified demeanor in public, to wrap 
the folds of his mantle about him with 
grace, to walk well, to sit well, and to 
compose his face and voice to an appear- 
ance of benevolence or severity. His 
favorite study was that of minerals and 
precious stones, and the only art he ex- 
celled in was a sort of fine writing or 
illuminating: scarcely the tastes of a 
monarch who would have to deal with 
men and affairs and rule an empire. 
He had all a woman’s repugnance for 
bloodshed and the sight of blood. The 
people hailed in these traits the mildness 
and clemency of a second Marcus Au- 
relius. 

Pulcheria was too intelligent not to 
know that her brother’s wife would be 
either her ally or her rival, and that the 
step was an important one to her as to 
him. The young Czesar declared that 
his own desires were for a marriage of 
inclination and affection without regard 
to rank or riches; but though all the 
marriageable girls in the Empire, both 
Roman and Barbarian, were passed in 
review, none found favor. 

At this moment Athenais, in all the 
splendor of her rare beauty, the charm 
of her youth, the grace and eloquence 
of her language, threw herself at the 
feet of the Empress, told the tale of 
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her misfortunes, and implored the royal » 
aid. 

Pulcheria perceived at once the sin- 
gular distinction of the Greek girl, and 
questioned her concerning her life. As 
Athenais eagerly and eloquently re- 
plied, a sympathy was awakened be- 
tween the ruler and the suppliant. The 
Christian soon found that she was talk- 
ing with a worshiper of heathen gods, 
and her pious heart leapt with the hope 
of converting so much grace, beauty, 
and intelligence, from false idols to the 
true God. 

An impulse born of the moment sug- 
gested to her that the Providence in 
whose mysterious guidings she believed 
had brought to the palace and to her 
very feet the consort for her brother, 
so long and vainly sought. Her own 
strong inclination towards the stranger 
made it seem to her not unlikely that 
Theodosius might feel the same charm, 
and before the interview was over the 
usually prudent and deliberate Pul- 
cheria had begun to hope and to plan 
for this result. 

Athenais’s imagination was too po- 
etic and her heart too young not to be 
touched with Pulcheria’s ardor, and she 
breathed in deep breaths of the religious 
air that encompassed her. After a year 
at court, among the ladies of honor to 
the Empress, and after daily ‘spiritual 
instructions from the Bishop Atticus, 
the pagan Athenais was baptized the 
Christian Eudocia. 

In the mean time the inclination of 
the young Emperor turned in the way 
Pulcheria most desired. He was less 
impulsive than his sister had been, but 
Athenais had made friends at court 
who added their voices to that of the 
Empress to bring about this marriage. 
Among them was the young Paulinus, 
a gallant and handsome youth, son of a 
patrician, and a chosen companion, 
almost foster brother, of the young 
Emperor. Their studies and pastimes 
had been shared from childhood, when 
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Pulcheria’s wise instinct had made her 
seek out brave, enthusiastic, boy-like 
Paulinus, to stimulate the retiring na- 
ture and quiet tastes of her brother. A 
close attachment had followed this as- 
sociation, and now that the two boys 
had grown up, no one was so near to 
the heart and confidence of the Emper- 
or as the young Paulinus. A strong 
friendship also existed between Pul- 
cheria and Paulinus, owing to the affec- 
tion which each centered upon the 
young Emperor. He was the first to 
whom Pulcheria confided her hopes for 
the young Greek girl’s conversion and 
marriage. Paulinus entered into her 
plans with his whole heart, and admired 
Athenais with all Pulcheria’s enthu- 
siasm. 

To see a parcel of young people in the 
midst of this ceremonious court life, and 
in this age and country, settling their 
own ffairs, strikes one as a curious an 
omaly ; but there was no obstacle nor 
intrigue in this case to prevent the 
course of true love ; no marriage settle- 
ments, no dowry from the bride, except 
her beauty and wit ; so in a very short 
time the betrothal took place, and Theo- 
dosius bore off a willing bride. The 
marriage was celebrated on the 7th of 
June, 421, with splendid festivities, in 
the Church of Santa Sofia, which had 
so recently been the scene of the young 
girl’s baptism. . 

For Athenias, this marriage was a 
bright end to the cruel uncertainty of 
her life as a disinherited daughter, and 
no doubt her young heart beat high 
with joy and pride, as she listened tothe 
acclamations of the people, who saluted 
her the bride of their Emperor. 

The marriage pageant was the most 
gorgeous ever seen in Constantinople, 
chroniclers say. We will not tarry over 
its splendors, however, but will at once 
enter the palace where Eudocia is now 
te reign. 

The ambition of Constantine had been 
to build a palace which should surpass 
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that of the Czsars at Rome, and the in- 
comparable site that he selected for it, 
on the narrow strait which separates 
Europe from the coast of Africa, placed 
the new palace at once above any rival. 
From her windows Eudocia could look 
out over the whole city, of which she 
was now the Empress. White marble 
steps led to the sea, where gay ships 
were anchored, waiting the pleasure of 
the sovereign. The residence itself, like 
that of the Palatine, was a labyrinth of 
palaces, courts, gardens, and corridors ; 
and all the luxury of the East and the 
art of Greece had vied with each other to 
produce beauty and magnificence with- 
out end. In the middle was the great 
throne-room for occasions of solemn 
state, and near by, the porphyry cham- 
ber, where the royal children were born. 
On the southern side a gateway and 
sumptuous gardens led to the circus, the 
meeting ground of the people. On the 
west was the principal gate, opening 
into the court of bronze, the propy- 
laum of the imperial residence, formed 
of palaces and porticos supported by 
golden bronze columns, where stood the 
Emperor’s pretorian guards. Passing 
from here between the Church of Santa 
Sofia and the palace of the Senators, we 
come to the first of the beautiful squares, 
the Forum Augusteum. 

At the time Athenais became the 
wife of Theodosius, the city of Con- 
stantinople was not quite one hundred 
years old, and the life of the city was 
full of sharp and jarring contrasts. 
After building the city Constantine 
populated it by force, and compelled the 
dwellers in cities near and far to come 
to it. The foundation stratum of the 
inhabitants was Greco-Byzantine, but 
the Latins, who had been sent to people 
the new metropolis, were trom the first 
in the majority. Little by little other 
elements flowed in, so that now Romans, 
Greeks, Syrians, Egyptians, Armenians, 
and Hebrews, as well as the barbarians, 
who formed the nucleus of the army, 
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combined to give the capital on the 
Bosphorus the same chaotic character 
that belonged to its model, the Rome of 
the third century. The form of public 
life was Roman. The language of polite 
society, of the state and court, was 
Latin. Greek, however, was the lan- 
guage of the Church, and it was the 
Church which maintained and nourished 
in the minds of the people Greek liter- 
ature, Greek eloquence and civilization. 

The aspect of the dity was pagan, 
and the classically accustomed eye of 
Athenais could rest on many master- 
pieces of art that had been torn from 
their places in Athens to adorn Constan- 
tinople. Nothing reveals more clearly 
the somewhat brutal confusion of re- 
ligions in Constantine’s mind, than his 
disposition of the works of art which he 
had brought to the new city by right of 
might. In the forum of Constantine, 
a porphyry monolith supported a statue 
of himself. The head and features were 
his own, but the rest of the figure was 
a bronze Apollo from Troy, and the 
seven nails which nailed Christ to the 
cross were ranged like an aureole about 
the head. 

Immediately after her accession to 
imperial power, Athenais sent for her 
brothers. They had fled when the news 
reached Athens that their sister was 
Empress, and they were in hiding. They 
were brought to the palace pale and 
trembling, but Athenais had prepared a 
reception for these unkind brothers 
worthy of the philosopher, her father. 
“T see you expect punishment and my 
anger, but why should I be angry? You 
were predestined to fulfill my horoscope. 
In denying me my heritage you have 
given me acrown. Have I not cause to 
be grateful to you?” 

One of the brothers was made prefect 
of Illyria, and the other remained near 
her at the palace, conquered, let us hope, 
by so much reason and so little resent- 
ment. 

The philosopher’s daughter had nev- 
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theless given up her freedom, and hence- 
forth her every step was guarded and her 
life hedged in with court etiquette and 
ceremony. Slaves spread gold dust every 
morning over the halls her feet were to 
tread; and while shepassed from one part 
of the palace to another, attended by her 
ladies and dressed in royal robes, crowds 
of courtiers and slaves, on whom she 
must not deign to bestow a glance, bent 
low before her. 

The royal pair had a common taste for 
study, and each continued to carry on 
their respective pursuits under the new 
conditions of life. The Emperor had 
invented a lamp which filled itself auto- 
matically, so that he could sit late into 
the night, and yet spare the vigil of a 
slave constantly to refill the lamp while 
his master wrote. Sozomenes, a chron- 
icler.of the times, relates this, and at the 
same time compares Theodosius to 
Moses for meekness and to Solomon for 
wisdom. 

In this first year of her new life, Athe- 
nais composed a poem celebrating a vic- 
tory of the imperial arms in a battle with 
the Persians. Although all the court 
poets had vied with each other in sing- 
ing this victory, the poem by the young 
Empress was acknowledged even by 
them to be the best. Not long after this 
triumph, from the porphyryjchamber a 
daughter was born to the race. This 
daughter was Licinia Eudossia, whose 
life was destined to be second only in 
adventure to that of her mother. The- 
odosius, now at the height of his satis- 
faction, invested his wife with the title 
of Augusta, which made her the equal 
of Pulcheria in royal honors. 

Observers, however, and men who 
still kept something of%the old Roman 
patriotism, could not fail to notice that 
Theodosius’s mind remained confined 
within the circle of his pastimes and 
studies, and that the Emperor was un- 
able, and scarcely attempted, to cope 
with the momentous interests on which 
the fate of the Empire depended. Mat- 
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ters really unworthy his high office en- 
gaged his attention, while he left Pul- 
cheria to unravel the coils of state. A 
gossiping court chronicler relates that 
he signed away his wife to be Pulche- 
ria’s slave and some see in this tale the 
first signs of a rising jealousy between 
the two Augustas. His aversion to 
reading state papers was so constant, 
that others say Pulcheria resorted to 
this device, hoping to startle him toa 
sense of responsibility. As usual one 
day, in his haste to set out for the chase, 
he signed pell-mell all the papers laid 
before him. On his return he was sur- 
prised not to see Athenais come to meet 
him, and still more when Pulcheria ap- 
peared with the paper he had signed, 
giving his wife into slavery to his sister. 
She read him the lesson, pointed out the 
moral, and the paper was torn up. 

As time went on, theology became 
moreand more the chief interest of the 
palace. It was the one topic of discus- 
sion from monarch to slave, and the 
practices of religion were the business 
oftheday. To Athenais’s mind, nursed 
in philosophical subtleties, these ques- 
tions of Christian theology, and the 
meaning of the practices of the new re- 
ligion, were of intense interest. She 
went deeper and deeper into her studies, 
which took on an exclusively Christian 
character. She wrote at this time a 
poetical paraphrase of the Scriptures 
from Genesis to Ruth, and a similar 
translation of the prophets to Zacharias 
and Daniel. These poems end with the 
following lines : 

These verses taken from the Holy Law have been 
composed by me, Eudocia, Empress, of the illustrious 
race of Leontius. 

Her race and individuality were there- 
fore still dear to her. Priscus, indeed, 
says that though baptized Eudocia, she 
never gave up her pagan name of Athe- 
nais. 

The praises of contemporaries, cour- 
tiers, and court poets, might be open to 
suspicion of flattery, when bestowed on 
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the poetry of their Empress ; but in the 
ninth century, when the glamor of her 
station, and even her personality, had 
been long forgotten, the learned Photius 
praises her poems with sincere admira- 
tion. “ Not because written by a woman 
amid the distractions of court life, but 
because they deserve admiration,” writes 
Photius, at the beginning of his analysis 
of Athenais’s poem on the love of St.Cy- 
prian and St. Justina, and their martyr- 
dom during the persecution of Diocle- 
tian. The story of the lives of Cyprian 
and Justina was a popular one in the 
East, whence it passed to the West and 
became a favorite devotion at Rome. 
Sorceries and witchcraft, charms and 
spells, held a strong place in the popu- 
lar imagination of the Rome of that age ; 
and as Cyprian had been a potent magi- 
cian, and had used the most powerful 
spells of his black art to gain Justina’s 
love, there was a peculiar attraction in 
representing the sorcerer turned saint. 
This biography is a tissue of marvels 
and transformations, with all the ma- 
chinery of demonology and magic then 
in vogue. 

For a long time this poem was known 
only through Photius’s analysis, but 
two successive discoveries have made it 
possible to reconstruct the entire man- 
uscript. One of these discoveries was 
the finding in England in the seven- 
teenth century the original “ Acts of St. 
Cyprian of Antioch,” inserted by error 
of the copyist in the acts of the bishop 
of Carthage of the same name. The 
second discovery was still more fortu- 
nate. Two long fragments of the poem 
itself were found in the Medici library 
in Florence, among some manscript 
poetry of Saint Gregory Nazianzen. 

In her poem Athenais takes the prin- 
cipal idea of the legend, but develops it 
in a way entirely her own, and, while 
retaining the historical details, strikes 
another key-note. Her heroine is Jus- 
tina, and her aim is to paint a young 
Christian girl in mortal combat with the 
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spirits of hell, triumphing at last through 
the virtue of the cross. Her constancy 
and faith win Cyprian’s conversion, and 
the two become joined in martyrdom. 

In the legend the chief character is 
Cyprian, and Justina is only an acces- 
sory. Athenais’s poem is a Christian 
poem in the full sense of the word, and 
one of the first. It is not without singu- 
lar interest that we note the poetic in- 
stinct of this Greek girl and Empress of 
Orient, which impelled her to choose 
for the first Christian poem the same 
legend which Calderon took more than 
twelve centuries later for his tragedy of 
El Magico Prodigioso, and which forms 
the nucleus of Faust. 

The poem is divided into three can- 
tos, and each has a distinct action lead- 
ing towards the whole. The first con- 
tains the love and conversion of Cyprian. 
The second is in the form of a con- 
fession to the faithful, and gives an 
account of his adventures and his edu- 
cation in the schools of magic. The 
third book relates to his episcopacy, and 
ends with the martyrdom together of 
the faithful lovers. 

The first scene opens in the house of 
the maiden Justina. She lives with her 
parents, who are pagans, her father a 
priest of Jupiter, and the two old people 
are lamenting the change which conver- 
sion has made in their daughter. She has 
left the world, leads the life of a recluse, 
and answers all her suitors that she 
looks to heaven for her husband. While 
they are thus lamenting, an angel ap- 
pears to them, and in a vision reveals 
the meaning of the faith of Christ. 
The father, Eulysius, cuts off the long 
beard he wore as a priest of Jupiter, and 
he and his wife are baptized. 

Justina is of such heavenly beauty 
that all her reserve is not enough to 
discourage her many suitors. One of 
these, Aglaide, makes a plot to carry 
her off as she goes to church. On the 
church steps, at the moment he thinks 
to seize her, he slips and falls to the 
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pavement, and all the faithful who have 
run up at the noise, laugh and rejoice 
at his discomfiture. In Antioch there 
dwelt at this time a great magician, 
whom the very demons obeyed. Ag- 
laide, incensed at the scorn of the girl 
he loves, and furious at the derision of 
his friends, offers the magician “two 
talents of gold and two of glittering 
silver” if he will charm Justina into 
love for him. Cyprian, who is rich, 
scorns his money, but pities the lover, 
and invokes for him a demon who 
reaches Justina’s room just as she 
makes the sign of the cross in prayer. 
The demon retreats at once, and returns 
to report. 

“ Be off,” cries Cyprian in a rage, “you 
are nothing but a coward.” 

Then another demon is called up who 
fails like the first. The maiden is pro- 
tected by an armor of prayer, fastings, 
and mortifications, against attacks from 
demons of this order. The magician 
thinks he must see for himself this slen- 
der girl who dares to defy men and de- 
mons. 

From this moment the powerful Cyp- 
rian, who falls more hopelessly in love 
with the Christian maiden than all the 
others, enters the scene, not to leave it 
again. His passion for Justina takes 
possession of all his thoughts, and as 
she has no more encouragement for him 
than for other lovers, Cyprian calls up 
from Erebus, by a fearful incantation, a 
most evil and potent demon, to whom 
he says: “] ovea Galilean maiden ; she 
must be mine.” 

““She shall be thine,” replies the 
haughty and audacious demon. “ Judge 
of my power to work evil. I was inthe 
first ranks of the angelic cohorts when 
my father ordered me to follow him. I 
abandoned the King whorules the seven 
orbs of heaven, and made war on his 
faithful. One of my exploits was to 
undermine the foundations of heaven, 
and through a fissure to let down a whole 
troop of inhabitants from above. 
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Through me Eve, the mother of the hu- 
man race, was deceived, and Adam was 
banished. When Cain killed his broth- 
er I guided his hand, and the earth owes 
it to me that, having drunk blood, it is 
sterile, and produces nothing without 
labor except thorns and weeds. In my 
desire to offend God, I heaped up under 
his eyes all that he most abhors. I whis- 
pered adultery in the ear of the spouse. 
I made men worship idols until they 
poured libations before furious bulls. I 
suggested crimes, and they performed 
them. What more need I say? But 
there is more,— when the Word of God 
came down to save the lost, I persuaded 
the Jews to hang the Eternal Son of the 
Father to a tree.” 

“Enough,” said Cyprian, “thou art 
a prince of hell.” 

At the third hour of the night the de- 
mon enters Justina’s room to weave his 
enchantments about her. She awakes 
with a start, and recognizes a servant of 
the evil one from his eyebrows singed in 
the fires of hell. Terrified and witha 
beating heart, the young girl calls on 
the name of Christ, and finds safety 
under the sign of the cross. 

After this scene, which is not lacking 
in dramatic action nor in poetry, the 
demon returns to the magician, and is 
met with sarcastic reproaches, and Cyp- 
rian bids him also “ begone.” Cyprian 
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tation of Thessaly to evoke a spirit who 
may serve him better. A ghost appears, 
and, says, “I know already what you 
desire.” 

“Go then and perform my will,” says 
the magician. And when the Thessalian 
ghost returns discomfited, Cypriancries: 
“You, too, tremble before this girl? 
Here is some mystery. Confess to me 
what is hidden under this.”’ 

“ Seek not to know,” said the demon. 
“TI cannot bear to reveal what I saw 
there. But if you will swear by my 
power and empire not to betray me I will 
tell you.” 
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The magician swears. 

“This, then, is the truth. I saw the 
Crucified One, and my eyes cannot bear 
the sight.” 

“What! Is Christ stronger than you?” 

“ Alas, yes! We may lead mortals by 
our wiles, but if, in the midst of our 
triumphs we meet a current of good, it 
pierces the breast, and brings us, be we 
men or angels, to the judgment of the 
Crucified.” 

These devils were all too simple, and, 
for the honor of hell, Satan, the father of 
devils, undertakes the last temptation. 
Satan does not stop at half measures, 
but calls to him a legion of perverted 
spirits, spirits of allurements, desires 
and lusts, called A=tos in the mythology 
of the poem; in one word, all the allure- 
ments of sense and mind. 

Justina is awakened to a sense of Cyp- 


\rian’s splendid manly beauty, and a 


struggle between a first love and duty 
begins in her heart. For seventy days 
these new temptations assail, until at 
last her frame gives way in the battle. 
Her friends think her dying, and physi- 
cians say there is no hope. 

“T shall not die,” says the young girl. 
“T have no malady; I feel only a hot 
wind, which circulates in the air and con- 
sumes my members.’”’ Her constancy 
triumphs, and she recovers. 

Cyprian now sees that the powers of 
earth and hell cannot prevail, and noth- 
ing remains for him but to crush out 
this passion which absorbs him. “ Ex- 
tinguish this fire that burns and de- 
vours me,” he commands his familiar 
spirit who had served him so long. 

“T cannot. We are powerless for 
good, as we are powerful for evil.”’ 

Then comes a terrible scene between 
Satan and Cyprian, filled with mutual 
curses and reproaches, and at last in 
despair Cyprian says: “I will call on 
Justina’s God. I will kiss the ground 
her feet have rodden. I will ask her 
to sign me with the cross.” At this 
threat the demon tries to strangle Cyp- 
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rian, who cries out, “Come to me, God 
of Justina!” Satan lets go his grasp, 
but only to shoot his last worst arrow. 
“You think a man of your crimes will 
be heard? Christ only cares for the in- 
nocent. He will reject you, but I shall 
have you to eternity, and make you suf- 
fer for your ingratitude.” 

These words sank into Cyprian’s de- 
spairing heart like lead, and he resolves 
to starve himself to death. At a mo- 
ment when his life hangs only by a 
thread, a Christian friend comes to tell 
him that Christ’s doctrine is pardon. 
Cyprian is converted, burns all his books 
of magic in front of the temple, and the 
bishop admits him as a catechumen. 

Then follows the confession of errors, 
which forms the second book. This is 
the most curious of the three, and reads 
like the tale of a voyage in the lands of 
magic. All the countries which had 
schools of initiation into the mysteries 
of magic are passed in review, each with 
its special rites and mysteries. It isa 
course of demonology in the fifth cen- 
tury, compiled by a daughter of a soph- 
ist,— a calling nearly allied to that of 
the mystagogues of Hellenism. 

Cyprian, from his birth, had been con- 
secrated to the Sun, in the mysteries of 
the serpent Python. At seven years old, 
after a bloody baptism under Mithra, 
his father sends him forth on his travels, 
to be trained in the profession of magic. 
In his confessions, we revisit with him 
Athens and Thessaly, Argos, Lacede- 
monia, and Phrygia, and have a glimpse 
at their gods and rites, until, at twenty 
years old, he reaches the great sanctuary 
of magic at Memphis. Here he sees the 
transmigration of souls performed by 
demons. He sees the union of spirits of 
darkness and dragons, whence crimes 
and passions are engendered in the 
earth. He sees how phantoms are born 
which terrify men, but which have noth- 
ing real n them, for he tells, “demons 
cannot create; they can only imitate 
real and permanent forms. The images 
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they present, the riches they give, are 
but lies, illusions, and vapor.” From 
Egypt Cyprian goes to India, where he 
sees incredible mysteries, but as neither 
the poem nor the legend specify any of 
the mysteries of India, it seems to fol- 
low that little was known then in Greece 
of the religion of that part of the East. 
He learns the sacred sciences of the 
Chaldeans, and the diviners of Babylon 
taught him the science of numbers, 
which guides the chorus of the stars and 
presides over the destinies of men. 

When his education is completed he 
returns to Antioch, a finished magician, 
and practices his art, with offerings of 
human sacrifices at his orgies; with 
transformations to allure and deceive. 

The confession ends with the declara- 
tion of his love for Justina, the spells 
he had used to obtain her, the defeat of 
his infernal spirits, and his repentance. 

The third book brings us back to Jus- 
tina. The gentle maiden has conquered 
her love, but it is not extinguished. She 
determines to put an invincible barrier 
between it and herself. She consecrates 
herself the spouse of Christ. She cuts 
off her long, beautiful hair, gives all her 
goods to the poor, turns her house into 
a chapel, and takes vows for the service 
of the Church. 

Cyprian becomes a model of humility 
and virtue, and wins more souls than he 
had perverted. He receives the gift of 
miracles, and Antioch chooses him for 
her bishop. 

The wind of persecution, however, 
has risen in the Empire. Cyprian and 
Justina are summoned before the pre- 
fect of Tyre, to sacrifice to the gods of 
the Empire. They refuse to do this and 
are cast, bound together, into a cauldron 
of burning pitch The flaming liquid 
shrinks away from them, and they are 
not even scorched. Like the Israelites 
in the fiery furnace, the two martyrs 
sing praises to God. The people are 
amazed and moved, and a sedition is 
imminent, when a servant of the prefect 
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steps out and says: “I know this man: 
he isa sorcerer. I have taken lessons 
from him, and can do this very trick.”’ 
He leaps into the boiliag liquid and dis- 
appears forever. 

The frightened prefect sends them to 
the tribunal of the Emperor Diocletian 
at Nicomedia. There the shrift was 
short. Justina and Cyprian are beheaded 
and their corpses thrown to the crows 
and dogs. There was a Roman ship in 
port manned by Christian sailors. They 
took the bodies of the martyrs on board 
and concealed them in the hold of their 
ship. They set sail for Rome, and when 
they landed at the quay on the Tiber at 
midnight, a Roman matron stood there 
awaiting them. A dream had warned her 
of the approach of the holy relics. She 
received them reverently, and entombed 
them in a chapel dedicated to their wor- 
ship, built on her own lands near the 
temple of Claudius. This chapel was 
still there in Eudocia’s day. 


With such occupations the daughter 
of Leontius began the years of her im- 
perial life, and from this time to the time 
of her daughter’s marriage the chroni- 
cles have little to say of her. Her char- 
acter was silently forming, and her des- 
tiny shaping itself in these years. In 
the Empire there were events enough, 
famine, earthquakes, and plagues, and 
ferocious combats between the factions 
of the circus; and on this side of what 
was formerly known as the frontier of 
the. Pax-Romana, was an ever-increas- 
ing pressure of northern barbarians. 

What most claimed the attention of 
the palace, however, were the ecclesias- 
tical disputes, which threatened from 
their acrimony and heat to disturb the 
domestic peace of the Empire. The 
names of Nestorius and Eutyches were 
more agitating to that world than those 
of Alaric and Attila. Should the Vir- 
gin Mary be called 7heotokos, Anthro- 
potokos, or Christotokos ? The Emperor, 
who thought himself no mean theolo- 
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gian, was the foremost Nestorian of the 
Empire, and Nestorius proclaimed it 
blasphemy to call the Virgin Mary the 
Mother of God. Opinion in the palace 
was divided, and the royal brother and 
sister took opposite sides, which in- 
creased a slight alienation which had 
made a rift already between them. The 
weakness of Thodosius’s nature, which 
had early shown itself in his desire to 
escape the serious business of governing 
in order to illuminate manuscripts or go 
a-hunting, had now taken another form. 
Jealousy of his sister’s superiority had 
replaced his previous carelessness. 
Courtiers were not wanting to fan this 
flame, nor were the eunuchs slow to per- 
ceive that dissension in the palace was 
their path to power. Neither the guid- 
ing hand of the Church, nor Pulcheria’s 
wisdom, nor the gentle reason of his 
young Athenian wife, could infuse true 
manliness into the debile nature of this 
degenerate descendant of Theodosius 
the Great. 

He fell, like his father Arcadius, un- 
der the dominion of base and servile 
flatterers ; and if Theodosius was a Nes- 
torian, it was because Nestorius was a 
courtier. He skillfully praised the Em- 
peror’s theology, and as skillfully for his 
favor with Theodosius, insulted Pulche- 
ria under cover of his patriarchal author- 
ity, by reprimanding her for cherishing 
too tender a feeling to befit the spouse 
of Christ for Paulinus, who was the im- 
perial intimate, and had been so for 
many years. The courtier made a false 
step here ; for Pulcheria never forgave 
this insult, and her dislike for his doc- 
trine changed to hatred of the man, 
which pursued him to exile and to death. 


IT]. 


THE EMPRESS AT JERUSALEM. 
THE year 437 was the most brilliant 
point of Eudocia’s life. Her daughter 
was made queen of the Western world 
by her marriage with the young Valen- 
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tinian, while the mother was queen over 
the East. But when the gay wedding 
festivities were over, and the bride and 
only child gone from the palace, Eudo- 
cia turned restlessly for some purpose 
in life to fill the new-made emptiness. 
It came to her in the shape of the ful- 
fiilment of a vow of Theodosius, that 
the Emperor should make a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, when their daughter was 
happily married. One of the wedding 
guests too had made a deep impression 
on Eudocia,—the Roman matron, Mela- 
nia, who had given up riches and station 
to become anunand pilgrim. She had 
journeyed from her monastery at Jeru- 
salem hoping to convert a noble Roman 
relation who was to be present at Valen- 
tinian’s marriage. Saint Melania was 
a powerful character, and did much to 
bias Eudocia’s future course of life. 

The Empress’s journey to Jerusalem, 
although called a pilgrimage, was more 
like a triumphal procession, for she 
traveled with a large suite and all the 
pomp due to the royal consort. After 
passing the Hellespont, the royal con- 
voy steered toward the beaches of 
Ilium. Who knows that Athenais did 
not tarry a moment at Troy, to salute 
the shades of Homer’s heroes? Sailing 
by Lesbos and Chios, the birthplace of 
her loved Homer, leaving behind Samos 
and Rhodes and Cyprus, the island of 
the Paphian Venus, the imperial pilgrim 
landed in Syria. 

Antioch, that queen of the East, wel- 
comed her with honors and festivities. 
Until Constantinople was built, Antioch 
had ranked as the third city of the Ro- 
man world, and the renown of her 
beauty and luxury was wide-spread. In 
the days we speak of, the citizens still 
had the right to celebrate the Olympian 
games,, and crowds flocked to them 
from near and far, until their prohibi- 
tion under Justinian in 520. There 
were no theaters like those in Antioch, 
and no other such exhibitions, as splen- 
did as they were dissolute. 
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The church at Antioch was founded 
by St. Peter, and claimed supremacy 
over the other bishoprics. Its school of 
theology was the rival of that of Alex- 
andria. It counted among its scholars 
St. John Chrysostom, Theodore of 
Mopueste, the clairvoyant, Theodoret, 
and Nestorius, who, on account of his 
realistic doctrine of the two natures, 
aroused the opposition of the Alexan- 
drian school with its mystical tenden- 
cies. 

The grace and eloquence with which 
the daughter of Leontius spoke to the 
Antiochians from the gold throne in 
the Senators’ palace showed that she 
had lost none of the sophists’ art. She 
delicately praised the glories of the city 
whose guest she was, but when the 
Empress ended her discourse with the 
Homeric verse, “ From this is my glory, 
that I tooam of your stock and your 
blood,” the enthusiasm of the people 
knew no bounds. The Greek woman 
had gained all hearts, and they raised a 
golden statue to her in the Senate, and 
one of bronze in the Museum, both of 
which were still in place in the seventh 
century, when the Paschal Chronicles 
were written. , 

These scenes have altogether an an- 
tique and pagan air, not easy to har- 
monize with the pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulcher. It is like a touch of impuls- 
ive nature, to see the Athenian heart 
spring from its Byzantine trammels to 
meet its own kind. Fortunate for Pul- 
cheria that she did not witness this out- 
burst which took the Antiochians by 
storm. 

Pilgrimages to Jerusalem had become 
for the Western world, in the days of 
Eudocia, an almost universal custom. 
They were not actuated merely by the 
spirit of curiosity to visit the very 
places where the holy drama had been 
enacted, nor even by the spirit of devo- 
tion and worship. Their origin was in 
a spirit more universal. Another and a 
stronger current set towards the Holy 
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Land, and carried there every year thou- 
sands of human beings. Christians the 
world over were coming to claim Jeru- 
salem as their own. The road taken by 
many pilgrims long before Eudocia is 
marked out in the itinerary from Bor- 
deaux to Jerusalem, which dates from 
A. D. 333; and over this same road 
followed thousands and thousands of 
Romans and Burgundians, of Franks 
and of Saxons, in the next centuries. 
When at last the sword of the Mussul- 
man had destroyed the Christian estab- 
lishments, the whole Western world 
joined hands to rescue Jerusalem from 
the infidels, and what had been pilgrim- 
ages only changed in form ; the pilgrims 
of the earlier ages became the crusaders. 

Following the guide-book we have 
just mentioned, Eudocia, in setting forth 
from Antioch, would have embarked 
from the Daphne palace, and sailing 
down the Mediterranean, past Laodicea 
and Tripoli, would have touched at 
Berytus and the ancient cities of Tyre 
and Sidon, still famous for precious 
stuffs and purple dyes. Then towards 
Ptolemais, along the coast under Mount 
Carmel, the Empress reached Cesarea, 
the last city of Syria. Here she was 
received by the bishop and the Byzan- 
tine governor, who joined her train as 
far as Jerusalem. 

Saint Melania was awaiting her at 
Jerusalem, and after making the adora- 
tion of the Cross and visiting the holy 
places, nun and Empress went together 
to a monastery, which the latter hardly 
quitted during her year’s sojourn in the 
holy city. This retreat, as it were, was 
the turning point in the life of the 
woman. . Her initiation into the mys- 
teries of the Christian religion, in the 
place of its birth, under the spiritual 
guidance of the devout Melania, was a 
sacred event. She found something 
different from the theological battle of 
words she had left behind at Constan- 
tinople. 

After a year she returned to her pal- 
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ace, carrying with her a portrait of the 
Virgin Mary by Saint Luke, some other 
relics, and Saint Peter’s chains. Some 
links of these chains were sent to her 
daughter in Rome, who built a basilica 
for their safe keeping ; and after four- 
teen centuries the pilgrim still goes to 
San Pietro in Vinculo for a sight of the 
sacred bonds. 


IV. 


THERE was noapparent change in the 
condition of things at the court on Eu- 
docia’s return, but she was not long in 
finding out that flatterers had gained 
more and more influence over Theodo- 
sius, and that his jealousies, sce fostered, 
had taken deeper hold. Her friends 
were still in power: Paulinus was pre- 
fect of the pretorium and guest at the 
royal table ; Cyrus, the Egyptian gen- 
eral, poet, and scholar, whom she had 
honored with her friendship, was still 
minister. But the real change-was the 
favor with the Emperor of the eunuch 
Chrysaphius. No eunuch about Arcadi- 
us had shown such artistic genius for in- 
trigue, such refined cruelty, as this man, 
who was a barbarian by origin and had 
been a slave. He masked his base qual- 
ities under a noble and even majestic 
appearance, that captivated the weak 
monarch. It is not proved that Eudocia 
listened to any of the whispered in- 
trigues of this serpent, but it is certain 
that she herself, about this time, fell a 
victim to a court intrigue. 

We have seen the intimate footing on 
which Paulinus stood at the royal pal- 
ace, living in the royal household like a 
member of the family. We have seen 
his devotion to the Emperor, his admir- 
ation for Eudocia, and his appreciation 
of Pulcheria, which drew down upon 
her the episcopal rebuke. For twenty 
years these four persons had met in 
daily friendly intercourse, but of late jeal- 
ous suspicions of everyone had haunted 
Theodosius ; and now an incident hap- 
pened which has passed into history, 
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and which serves, naturally enough, as 
the transition to an historic catasrophe, 
although it has an echo of the Arabian 
Nights. 

A Phrygian peasant, who had grown 
an apple of great size and beauty, makes 
an offering of it to the Emperor at the 
feast of the Epiphany, on his return 
from church. The prince rewards the 
peasant, and is so pleased with the mel- 
low, red-cheeked fruit that it seems to 
him worthy to be laid at the feet of the 
Empress. The Empress in her turn 
sends it to Paulinus, who has been kept 
away from the Epiphany celebration by 
an attack of gout. Unluckily, Paulinus, 
who does not know who has sent him 
the beautiful fruit, sends it as an act of 
homage to the Emperor, who is amazed 
to see his gift tothe Empress return to 
him in this way, which confirms to him 
his most jealous suspicions. He sum- 
mons the Empress, and in haughty tones 
asks her where is the apple he sent her. 
The Empress has a moment of hesita- 
tion as she sees the Emperor’s dark 
brow, but courageously says, “I sent it 
to our beloved Paulinus, who is ill.” 
The scene of anger and accusations 
which follows ends with an order from 
the Emperor to seize Paulinus and put 
him to death, whereupon Eudocia asks 
the imperial permission to withdraw 
from her husband’s side, and pass the 
rest of her life in Jerusalem. 

The Emperor granted this request and 
she left the palace forever. 

The second voyage to Jerusalem of 
this woman whose fate we follow was 
in truth the pilgrimage; and although 
royal honors were still paid her and she 
had a train of ecclesiastics and attend- 
ants, the journey was made in all haste, 
with no joy. At Jerusalem Eudocia 
installed herself in a palace with a small 
court about her, and this done threw 
the whole passion of her nature into 
works of piety and public good. Cast 
now entirely on her own resources, her 
life in its independent action shows what 
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a great queen she might have been had 
her consort been a man and a statesman 
as well as an Emperor. 

She was destined a second time to 
arouse his jealousy. Her popularity in 
Jerusalem disturbed him. The praises 
she won irritated him. Her energy in 
good works was a reproach to him. The 
people compared her to Helena, the 
mother of Constantine. Her power 
threatened his, and she must be crushed. 

One morning Saturnius, the count of 
the Emperor’s body-guard, appeared in 
Eudocia’s palace at Jerusalem. He had 
no sooner entered than he fell upon and 
killed her two faithful followers, Deacon 
John and the priest Severus. These 
two ecclesiastics had been attached to 
her household in Constantinople, and 
were now the trusted instruments of her 
benevolent plans. 

Again Theodosius had struck at her 
through her friends, and the maddened 
queen took quick vengeance. Satur- 
nius was put to death in her presence, 
it is certain, and some say by her own 
dagger. The Emperor’s counter-thrust 
to this was to take away her rank and 
revenues, and to recall her retinue. 

No longer an Empress, she accepted 
her return to the rank of a private indi- 
vidual with apparent indifference, and 
continued to do in the measure of her 
means what she could no longer do with 
royal bounty. 

Theodosius, the mild calligraphist, had 
grown in course of time into a suspi- 
cious tyrant. Fortune was failing him 
on all sides; he had killed or disgraced 
his best friends, had banished Pulcheria 
from the palace, and each day saw him 
more isolated in sullen solitude from all 
but Crysaphius. The end was not far 
off, however, and one day while hunt- 
ing in the environs of Constantinople, 
his horse took fright and threw him in- 
to the little river Teuce. In falling he 
broke his spine, and was carried on a lit- 
ter to the palace, where he died two days 
after, in the fiftieth year of his age and 
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the forty-second of his reign. Its cor- 
ruptions had been so boundless, his own 
actions so vacillating, and the peace he 
concluded with the Huns so ignomin- 
ious, that Seridas has called him “the 
coward Emperor.” Yet, no doubt he 
died as such a man would die, in the be- 
lief that he was deserted by all he had 
loved and misused by fate. 

The imperial claims of Athenais were 
now buried in her husband’s tomb ; but 
a new life had taken hold of her which 
was blotting out the thought of past hon- 
ors and past disenchantments. She had 
become a passionate Christian ; the mys- 
tical ideas of Eutyches and the mono- 
physites were as attractive to her nat- 
ure as the materiality of Nestorius was 
repellant. In the controversy as to the 
divine and human nature of Christ, her 
heart refused to give up the divine. 
Christ had become for her God, and for 
him she had abjured the divinities of 
Greece. The widowed Empress, there- 
fore, in the next years gave herself to 
the support of the cause of the Euty- 
chean heresy, or of the monophysites, 
so-called, with her enthusiasm and all of 
her influence in Palestine. 

Among the monks of Palestine at this 
time was a bold young fanatic named 
Theodosius, who had a name for learn- 
ing and intelligence. He was so fierce a 
Eutychean as to be surnamed the “Phan- 
tasmatic,” for he preached that the boa; 
of Christ was only a phantom, an illu- 
sion, without flesh like our flesh, and 
claimed that it was only the essence of 
the Word which suffered on the cross. 
From the pulpit of the Church of the 
Resurrection in Jerusalem this young 
monk hurled anathemas at Juvenal the 
Bishop, at the Pope, and at the Council 
of Chalcedonia, calling on men to resist 
that Council’s definition of the incarna- 
tion even to martyrdom. This sedition 
grew into an insurrection, and when the 
Emperor Marcian sent his general, Dor- 
otheas, to quell it by force of arms, the 
gates of Jerusalem were barred against 
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him by order of Eudocia and the rebel 
Theodosius. 

Pulcheria was now reigning in con- 
junction with Marcian, and new proofs 
of the sober greatness of her soul are 
seen in her gentle efforts to win from 
the heresy the woman she had chosen 
for her brother’s wife. Jealousies had 
so embittered their intercourse since 
those early days that she dared not try 
direct persuasion, but appealed to Athe- 
nais through Eudossia and the young 
princesses, her daughter’s children. 
Even Pope Leo himself wrote two let- 
ters full of tact and logic, to the lamb 
strayed from the fold. 

But nothing moved her until she re- 
ceived the news, coming sharp and hard 
upon her own many misfortunes, that 
after a terrible tragedy of events her 
only child Eudossia and the young prin- 
cesses, widowed and orphaned, had been 
led captive to Carthage. At last, quite 
broken in spirit, it seemed to her that 
her obstinacy in what the Church pro- 
nounced a heresy, and her disobedience 
to the higher powers, was drawing down 
heaven’s wrath upon her family as well 
as upon herself. 

If Jerome, the father of the Church, 
wept in Palestine over the first fall of 
Rome into the hands of the Goths, the 
sorrow of this lonely mother forty-five 
years later in Jerusalem, over the sec- 
ond fall of the empire of the world, was 
no less bitter. She felt herself borne 
down by the wrath of heaven, and in her 
anguish turned for consolation and coun- 
sel to no other than Saint Simeon Sty- 
lites, who was in these times a court of 
appeal, as it were, for king and people 
in their days of calamity. 

Simeon had tended his father’s flocks 
in the valleys of Cilicia until the age of 
thirteen, when an inner voice called him 
to solitude and mortification. A con- 
vent of Cenobites proving too soft a 
cushion for his ascetic spirit, he left it 
for a solitary cave in Mount Thelamissa. 
The strange penances and tortures he 
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inflicted upon his poor body made him 
the ideal saint of the times, and it be- 
came the fashion to consult him as an 
oracle; and in truth his trenchant judg- 
ments savored often of the spirit of wis- 
dom and counsel. Very soon his small 
earthen cave became insufficient to pro- 
tect him from the crowds of curious or 
faithful that thronged to visit him. Syr- 
ians, Persians, Armenians, kings and 
queens of the Arabians, pilgrims from 
the Greek and Iberian countries, came 
for his blessing. To escape this perpet- 
ual homage, which put his soul in peril, 
Saint Simeon built a pillar to the height 
of sixty feet, and made his abode on top 
of it. A space about four feet in diam- 
eter was the summit of the pillar, and 
here he passed thirty cold winters and 
as many hot summers, in a little cell 
without roof, open to the burning sun 
and storm and cold. It was so narrow 
that he could not lie down, and the little 
sleep he took was enjoyed standing with 
his back toa beam, tied by cords lest he 
should fall. He said that on this pillar 
he felt nearer to heaven and to the voices 
of angels. From the country around he 
could be seen with hands extended in 
prayer, as Theodoret says like the light 
in a candelabrum, “ 2//ustra lucerna tan- 
quam super candelabrum posita.” He 
would receive but few visitors and they 
had to climb bya ladder to his cell. Even 
in those days people were not wanting 
to accuse him of ostentation in his mode 
of worship, and the bishop, to prove his 
character, once ordered him to come 
down from his pillar and dwell below. 
He obeyed so simply and cheerfully that 
soon after he was allowed to return, and 
to live his life on the apex he had chosen. 

Eudocia now turned to Saint Simeon 
as to one who had dared to despise all 
that the world holds dear, and who had 
an insight beyond its veils. 

“ How have I incurred the divine dis- 
pleasure?” she wrote him in a letter 
she sent by the choir-bishop Anastaius, 
“and what must I do to avert it?” 

VOL. xxi—3I. 
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Simeon’s reply to her reads as fol- 
lows :— 

Know this, O my daughter! The devil, seeing 
the riches of your virtue, desired to sift you like 
wheat. The pernicious Theodosius was the instru- 
ment of your temptation, and has confused and cast 
clouds over your soul, which loves God. Take 
courage ; your faith will not fail you. I am sur- 
prised you send so far, while you have the spring 
you need near you. I speak of that man of God, 
Euthymius. Follow his teaching, and you will be 
saved. 

Euthymius was the abbot of one of 
those many /auras or assemblages of 
cells in the desert, where each monk led 
a solitary life, but a life secure in some 
measure from attacks of nomadic tribes. 
Their origin was one of the strange phe- 
nomena of those strange times. As early 
as the end of the third century many 
noble and patriotic souls began to de- 
spair of the human institutions which 
their ancestors had believed to be eter- 
nal. They saw it was impossible to de- 
fend the frontier of the Empire against 
the ever encroaching barbarians. They 
felt the moral decay and political cor- 
ruption which were undermining the 
institutions and the whole framework 
of the Roman world. Hence a strange 
and new fact, which the writers of the 
eighteenth century have denounced with 
bitter indignation, or have attacked 
with the weapon of ridicule. Thousands 
of noble and high-minded men, many 
of them with names belonging to the 
past glories of the republic, gladly left 
the pleasures, the refinement, the lite- 
rary culture, of the great cities, to seek 
refuge from their unrest and dissatis- 
faction far from all human society in 
the solitude of the deserts of Egypt, 
Arabia, or Palestine. Inthis movement 
we see the transition state of what after- 
wards took the form of monachism. 
Hence, also, the presence in Palestine 
of such ascetics as Saint Jerome, who 
had fled with the books of Plato and 
Cicero in his hands, seeking to forget 
in the desert the pleasures and passions 
of the degenerate Roman society of 
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which he had been the ornament, and 
which he had come to despise. And 
here now was Euthymius, chief of a 
band of monks in the Laura of Pharam, 
in the desert near Jerusalem. 

Eudocia shrank from the rebuke she 
knew she would receive from Euthym- 
ius. He was, it is true, of the mythica 
school, which had her sympathy ; but he 
had withdrawn himself and his monks 
from all connection with Theodosius and 
the late rebellion. A laura, being merely 
a collection of small huts, was a very 
simple and movable establishment. Its 
abbot, like a general in retreat, could 
decamp with army and baggage at the 
approach of danger or troublesome 
neighbors. This was what Euthymius 
had done when he heard that Theodosius 
was coming to his laura, to ask aid and 
support in defying the decision of the 
Council of Chalcedonia. The whole band 
had withdrawn deeper into the desert. 

The penitent was obedient to the dic- 
tate of Saint Simeon, and resolved to 
speak face to face with the holy man to 
whom he had referred her. But added 
to the fact of his recent removal to a 
more inaccessible part of the desert, 
there were other obstacles between her 
and her purpose. The abbot never 
entered the precincts of a city, and no 
woman must cross the threshold of the 
laura. 

Eudocia was not to be turned back 
from finding the road to salvation, and 
resolved to build a castle or fortified 
place in the desert of Ruban, not far 
from Euthymius’s retreat, and where he 
might consent to see her. When the 
castle was built messengers were sent to 
entreat his presence. The messengers 
found that, hearing of Eudocia’s pur- 
pose, the recluse had moved again, still 
farther away into the desert. After 
many weary marches and much trouble 
in finding him, and many entreaties after 
he was found, he consented to go to the 
tower where the Empress awaited him. 
She cast herself at his feet and said, “I 
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see that in spite of my unworthiness 
God deigns to visit me through your 
presence.” 

After giving his benediction the old 
man replied: “ Daughter, take heed for 
the future. Misfortune has befallen 
you because you let yourself be led 
away by the snares of the evil one. 
Give up your self-will. Accept the de- 
cision of the Council, and submit to 
your bishop Juvenal.” 

The proud and unhappy penitent 
obeyed, and her return to allegiance 
brought many laymen and monks who 
had been sowers of schism amid her 
followers in the rebellion. 

Life’s glories and ambitions and pride 
had now passed away from Eudocia, but 
the eyes of the once beautiful Greek 
were looking forward and beyond to- 
wards eternal glories which pass not 
away, and the light in her eyes now was 
the light of faith. 

Near the laura where she had found 
peace and absolution, the broken-heart- 
ed queen built a church, and the time she 
did not spend in charity and good deeds 
was passed on her knees in this sanctu- 
ary, during the rest of her mortal days. 

In her sixty-seventh year, feeling that 
death was near, she desired to see Eu- 
thymius once more, and to bequeath 
him her possessions. The ascetic re- 
fused to grant this last interview, and 
wrote to her: “ Daughter, look not to 
see me again in this life. Why trouble 
yourself with such cares? The Lord 
will soon call you. Think, therefore, 
to prepare your soul for the journey. 
Speak no more of me in this life, but 
remember me when you come into the 
presence of the Lord.” 

On Athenais’s deathbed, as the events 
of her life crowded on her memory, a 
vision of the unfortunate Paulinus rose 
before her, and at this solemn moment 
she affirmed again that her affection for 
this friend of her youth had ever been 
free from stain or reproach. 

Ontside tae gates of Jerusalem was a 
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church built by Eudocia to St. Stephen, 
martyr, and here she asked that her 
body might rest, rather than be carried 
to Constantinople and laid in the basil- 
ica with the princely race to which she 
belonged by marriage. It would almost 
seem that some antique superstition 
clung to her, and that she sought pro- 
tection with the angels of Calvary from 
the gods she had abandoned. 

Life rarely brings greater contrasts 
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than it brought to this pagan, daughter 
of a pagan ; to this dethroned Empress 
who led a civil war for a question of 
theology, and who, at last, burnt out 
her passionate heart in prayers and 
penitence. 

The singular interlacement of her life 
with the moribund Hellenism, and with 
the dissolving Roman Empire changing 
into the hands of barbarians, makes a 
strange link in history. 

Sara Carr Upton. 
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PERCHANCE her worth was never learned ; 
It may be that her love was spurned; 
At beck and call an abject slave, 

No hope for her this side the grave. 

But as she breathed the self-same air 
With Rosalind and Juliet fair, 

Whom Shakespeare sang is ne’er forgot,— 
Nor greasy Joan that keeled the pot. 
While valiant knight hath died for fame, 
Yet left an unrecorded name, 

Both Dick and Tom will live in rhyme 
Unbroken to the end of Time. : 


John Murray. 
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THE GUARANY. 


FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF JOSE MARTINIANO DE ALENCAR. 


PART SECOND. 


I. 


THE CARMELITE. 


It was March, 1603, and therefore a 
year before the opening of this story. 

By the side of the road followed by 
the then infrequent expeditions between 
Rio de Janeiro and Espirito Santo stood 
a large inn, where dwelt some colonists 
and Christianized Indians. It was al- 
most nightfall. One of those fearful 
tempests that frequently occur on the 
slopes of mountain ranges was descend- 
ing upon the earth. The bellowing wind 
lashed the huge trees, which bowed be- 
fore it their aged trunks; the thunder 
reverberated in the dense clouds driven 
hither and thither through the sky; and 
the lightning flashed with such fre- 
quency that forests, mountains, nature 
itself, seemed bathed in an ocean of fire. 
In the spacious hall three persons were 
watching with a certain pleasure the 
dreadful struggle of the elements. 

One of these men, short and fat, re- 
clining ina hammock in the center of 
the porch, with his legs crossed and his 
arms folded uttered an exclamation at 
each new, havoc of the tempest. 

The second, leaning against one of 
the rosewood pillars that supported the 
roof, was of a swarthy complexion, and 
about forty years old; his face showed 
some traces of Jewish blood ; his eyes 
were fixed on a path that wound in front 
of the house and was lost in the forest. 

Opposite him, leaning against the oth- 
er column was a Carmelite friar, who 
watched with a smile of profound satis- 
faction the progress of the storm. His 
handsome face and strongly marked 
features were animated by a ray of in- 
telligence, and an expression of energy 


that clearly revealed his character. See- 
ing this man smiling at the tempest and 
meeting with unflinching eye the flash 
of the lightning, one perceived that his 
soul possessed a strength of resolution 
and an indomitable will capable of wish- 
ing the impossible, and contending 
against heaven and earth to obtain it. 
Brother Angelo di Luca was there as 
a missionary, charged with the propaga- 
tion of the faith, and the care of souls 
among the heathen in that region. In 
the six months of his ministry he had 
succeeded in civilizing several families, 
and expected soon to receive them into 
the bosom of the Church. A year had 
passed since he had obtained from the 
general of his order the privilege of 
leaving his convent in Rome, that of 
Santa Maria Transpontina, for the house 
which the order had founded in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1590, to engage in missionary 
labors. Both the general and the pro- 
vincial of Lisbon, touched by his ardent 
religious enthusiasm, had expressly rec- 
ommended him to Brother Diogo do Ro- 
sario, then prior of the convent in Rio 


.de Janeiro, asking Rosario to employ 


in the service of the Lord and in the 
glory of the order of the Most Blessed 
Virgin of Mount Carmel the zeal and 
holy fervor of Brother Angelo di Luca. 
Thus it was that the son of a fisherman 
from the lagoons of Venice found him- 
self in the interior of Brazil, leaning 
against the pillar of a house, watching a 
tempest which was redoubling in fury. 

“Shall you start tonight all the same, 
Fernio Aines?”’ said the man in the 
hammock. 

“ At daybreak,” replied the other, with- 
out turning. 

“ And with such weather ?” 
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“It is not that that hinders me, you 
are well aware, Master Nunes. This 
cursed hunting excursion !” 

“Do you fear that your men will not 
return from it in time?” 

“T fear that destruction will overtake 
them all in the forests in such a storm.’ 

The friar turned. “ Those who follow 
the law of God are secure everywhere, 
brother, —in a wilderhess as in this 
building : the evil alone have to fearthe 
fire from heaven and find ro shelter to 
save them.” 

Fernio Aines smiled ironically. “Do 
you believe that, Brother Angelo?” 

“T believe in God, brother. ” 

“Very well ; but I prefer to be where 
I am, rather than standing on some 
precipice.” 

“‘ Nevertheless,” spoke Nunes, “ what 
our reverend missionary says—” 

“ Brother Angelo may say what he 
will. Here, I laugh at the tempest ; 
there, the tempest would laugh at me.” 

“Fernio Aines!” exclaimed Nunes. 

“Cursed idea of a hunting excur- 
sion!” muttered the other without no- 
ticing him. 

Silence was re-established. Suddenly 
a cloud opened; the electric current, 
winding through the air like a fiery ser- 
pent, struck a cedar standing in front of 
the building. 

The tree was rent asunder from tip 
to root; one part remained standing, 
slender and mutilated; the other fell 
and struck Fernao Aines on the breast, 
hurling him mangled to the rear of the 
porch, 

His companion remained motionless 
for some time, and then began to shake 
as though shivering with ague; with 
his thumb extended to make the sign of 
the cross, his teeth chattering, and his 
features contracted, he presented an ap- 
pearance at once terrible and grotesque. 

The friar had turned livid, as though 
he were the victim of the catastrophe ; 
terror fora moment disturbed his coun- 
tenance ; but a sardonic smile quickly 
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escaped from his lips, still bloodless 
from the shock. 

After the first fright, they both went 
to help the wounded man; he madea 
great effort, and raising himself on one 
arm uttered, amid a stream of blood, the 
words, “A punishment from heaven!” 
Perceiving that there was no hope for 
his body, the dying man sought spiritual 
remedies, and with a weak voice asked 
Brother Angelo to hear his confession. 
Nunes took him to a room that opened 
into the porch, and laid him on a leather 
bed. | 

It was already dark ; the room was in 
the greatest obscurity, only illuminated 
now and then for an instant by the 
lightning, which threw its bluish light 
upon the confessor, leaning over the 
penitent to catch his voice, which was 
gradually becoming weaker. 

“Hear me without interruption, fath- 
er; I feel that I have but a few moments 
left, and though there may be no pardon 
for me, I wish at least to make amends 
for my crime.” 

“Speak, brother ; I am listening.” 

“Last November I arrived at Rio de 
Janeiro, and was entertained by a rela- 
tive of mine; both he and his wife gave 
me the most cordial reception. 

“ Having during his life as an adven- 
turer traveled much through the in- 
terior, my relative spoke to me one day 
of joining him in an expedition which 
would result in great riches for us both. 

“On different occasions we conversed 
about this project, until he unfolded it 
completely to me. 

“The father of one Roberio Dias, a 
colonist of Bahia, guided by an Indian, 
had discovered in the interior of that 
province silver mines So rich that they 
might pave the street of Lisbon with 
that metal. 

“ As he had to traverse a pathless and 
inhospitable wilderness, Dias had writ- 
ten down the necessary directions to 
enable any one to find at any time the 
place where those mines are situated. 
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“ The paper had been abstracted from 
its owner without his knowledge, and 
through a long series of events, which 
I have not strength to relate, had come 
into the hands of my relative. 

“Of how many crimes had this paper 
already been the cause, father, and of 
how many more it would have been, if 
God had not finally punished in me the 
last heir of this legacy of blood!” 

The dying man stopped for a moment, 
exhausted, and then continued feebly :— 

“It had already become known upon 
the arrival of Governor Dom Francisco 
de Souza that Roberio had offered to 
Philip II. at Madrid, the discovery of 
these mines, and that the King not hav- 
ing rewarded him as he hoped, he per- 
sisted in keeping silent. 

“The reason of this silence, which 
was generally attributed to spite, was 
known only to my relative, who held the 
paper: Roberio, upon his arrival in 
Spain, had ascertained his loss, and had 
wished at least to secure the reward. 

“ The secret of the mines, the key to 
that wealth surpassing all the treasures 
of the caliph, was in the hands of my 
relative, who, needing a devoted man to 
aid him in the undertaking, thought he 
could choose no one more suitable than 
myself te share his risks and hopes. 

“T accepted this partnership of crime, 
this compact of robbery, father. It was 
my first misstep!” 

The voice of the adventurer became 
still more inaudible. The friar, leaning 
over him, seemed to devour with his 
half-opened lips the words murmured by 
the dying man. 

“Courage, son!” 

“Yes! I must tell all! Fas- 
cinated by the description of that fab- 
ulous treasure, I entertained a wicked 
thought. that thought became 
a desire then a plan, and 

finally was realized. It was a crime! 
I assassinated my relative and his wife.” 

“ And —” suggested the friar, in a 
hoarse voice. 
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“ And stole the secret!” 

The friar smiled in the darkness. 

“‘ Now it only remains for me to seek 
God’s mercy, and to make reparation 
for the evil I have done. ., Ro. 
berio is dead, his wife is living in dis- 
tress in Bahia. . I wish this paper 
delivered to her. Do you prom- 
ise, Brother Angelo?” 

“T promise! The paper?” 

ae concealed 

“Where ?” 

“Tn yon der 

The dying man gasped. 

Brother Angelo, leaning completely 
over him, with his ear pressed to the 
sufferers mouth, from which bubbled 
forth a bloody foam, and his hand upon 
the heart to see whether it was still pal- 
pitating, seemed eager to retain the last 
breath of life, in order to draw from 
him one word more. 

“Where?” murmured the friar from 
time to time, in a hollow voice. 

The sick man kept gasping ; the last 
throes of life, which goes out like a flick- 
ering lamp, scarcely moved his be- 
numbed body. 

Finally the friar saw him raise his 
stiffened arm, pointing to the wall, and 
felt his icy lips, quivering convulsively, 
whisper in his ear a word that caused 
him to spring upon the bed. 

“Cross!” 

Friar Angelo stood up, and looked 
wildly around the room. On the head 
of the bed was an iron image of Christ 
upon a large wooden cross, rough and 
ill-wrought. 

With mad eagerness the friar seized 
the cross and broke it upon his knee. 
The image rolled to the floor. Between 
the pieces of wood appeared a roll of 
parchment, flattened by the pressure to 
which it had been exposed. 

He broke the seal with his teeth, and 
going to the window read by the uncer- 
tain aid of the lightning the first words 
of an inscription in red letters, which 
ran thus :— 
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True and exact description of the 
route which Roberio Dias, the elder, fol- 
lowed in the year of grace 1587, to the 
neighborhood of Jacobina, where with 
the favor of God he discovered the rich- 
est mines of silver that exist in the 
world; with a summary of the signs, 
landmarks, and latitude, of the locality 
where those said mines lie ; begun on the 

wentteth of January, the day of the mar- 

tyr Saint Sebastian, and terminated on 
the first Sunday in Lent, on which with 
. the blessing of Providence we reached 
this city of Salvador. 

While the friar was endeavoring to 
read, the dying man was struggling in 
the last agony, awaiting perhaps the 
final absolution and extreme unction of 
the penitent. But the monk saw only 
the paper that he had in his hands, and 
sinking upon a bench, with his head 
resting on his arm, fell into a deep med- 
itation. 

What was he thinking ? 
thinking; he was raving. 


He was not 
Before his 


eyes his excited imagination exhibited a 


sea of silver, an ocean of molten metal, 
white and resplendent, that was lost in 
immensity. The waves of that silvery 
sea now flowed in gentle undulations, 
now rolled in angry billows, throwing 
off flakes of foam that resembled dia- 
monds, emeralds, and rubies, sparkling 
in the sunlight. 

Sometimes, too, on that smooth and 
polished surface were reflected, as in a 
glass, enchanted palaces, women beauti- 
ful as the houris of the prophet, virgins 
graceful as the angels of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel. 

Thus slipped away half an hour, dur- 
ing which the silence was broken only 
by the loud breathing of the dying man 
and the roar of the thunder; then en- 
sued an ill-boding calm ; the sinner was 
dying impenitent. 

Brother Angelo rose in a desperate 
mood, tore off his habit, and trampled it 
under foot; on the bedstead was a 
change of clothing, which he put on; he 
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then took the weapons from the dead 
body, seized the felt hat, and clasping 
the manuscript to his breast, moved to~ 
ward the door. 

The footsteps of Nunes walking in the 
porch without were heard. 

The friar stopped; the unexpected 
presence of this man before the door 
gave him an inspiration. He took up 
his habit, put it on over his new gar- 
ments, and concealing the adventurer’s 
hat in his sleeve, covered: himself with 
his large cowl ; then he opened the door 
and approached Nunes. 

“ Consun:matum est, brother!” said he 
in a sorrowful tone. 

“ May God have mercy on his soul!” 

“So I hope, if strength does not fail 
me, to carry out his last vow, which isa 
reparation.” 

“For a grave sin?” 

‘For a crime, brother. Give me a 
light ; Iam going to write to Brother 
Diogo do Rosario, our prior, for perhaps 
I shall never return, nor you hear any 
further news of me.” 

The friar wrote by the light of a 
torch a few lines to the prior of the con- 
vent in Rio de Janeiro, and taking leave 
of Nunes, set out. 

As he was turning a corner, the heav- 
ens opened, and the earth was ablaze 
with the glare of a lightning-flash, so 
vivid as to dazzle him. Two bolts, de- 
scribing fiery spirals in the air, had 
struck the forest, and diffused around a 
suffocating smell of brimstone. 

The Carmelite was seized with a ver- 
tigo; he remembered the recent scene, 
the terrible punishment which he him- 
self had foretold, and which had been so 
speedily realized. 

But the dazed feeling passed away: 
still trembling and pale with terror, the 
reprobate raised his arm as if in defiance 
of the wrath cf heaven, and uttered a 
horrible blasphemy : — 

“You may kill me; but if you spare 
my life, I will be rich and powerful, 
though the whole world oppose!”’ There 
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was in these words something of the 
impotent rage and fury of Satan hurled 
into the abyss by the irrevocable sen- 
tence of the Creator. 

Going on in the darkness, he reached 
a large hut in the rear of the inn, in 
which he had gathered a few families of 
Indians; he entered and awoke one of 
the savages, whom he ordered to prepare 
to accompany him at the break of day. 

The rain was falling in torrents, while 
the wind beat against the thatch walls, 
and whistled through the straw. The 
friar did not close his eyes, but spent 
the night in thought, tracing in his mind 
an infernal plan, in the accomplishment 
of which he would be deterred by no 
obstacle : now and then he would rise 
to see if the horizon was yet illumi- 
nated. 

Finally day came ; the storm had ex- 
hausted itself during the night; the 
weather was calm. 

The Carmelite, accompanied by the 
savage, set out ; he wandered over forest 
and plain in every direction; he was in 
search of something. After two hours 
he espied the clump of thistles near 
which a year later occurred the last scene 
that we have narrated; he examined it 
on all sides, and smiled with satisfac- 
tion. 

Climbing the tree and descending by 
the vine, he and the savage entered the 
space with which we are already ac 
quainted. The sun had been a short 
time above the horizon. On the next 
day, at about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, a single ian issued from that 
place ; it was neither the friar nor the 
savage. It was a bold and fearless ad- 
venturer, on whose face the features of 
the Carmelite, Angelo di Luca, were 
still recognizable. 

This adventurer was Loredano. He 
left in that place, buried in the bosom 
of the earth, aterrible secret,—a roll of 
parchment, a friar’s cloak, and a corpse. 

Five months afterward, the vicar of 
the order informed the general at Rome 
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that Brother Angelo di Luca had died 
as a saint and martyr, through his zeal 
for the apostolic faith. 


Il. 
YARA. 


On a fine summer evening, two days 
after the scene at the inn, the family of 
Dom Antonio de Mariz was assembled 
on the bank of the Paquequer, in a little 
valley between two rocky hills. 

The grass that carpeted the rugged 
slopes and the trees that had sprung up 
in the fissures of the rocks, and inclin- 
ing over the valley, wove a pretty can- 
opy of verdure, made the retreat very 
picturesque. There could be no more 
agreeable place to spend a summerafter- 
noon than that arbor full of shade and 
freshness, where the song of the birds 
formed a concert with the tremulous 
murmuring of the waters. Therefore, 
though it wasat some distance from the 
house, the family occasionally came, 
when the weather was good, to enjoy 
some hours of the delicious coolness 
that lingered there. 

Dom Antonio, seated by the side of 
his .wife, was surveying through an 
opening in the foliage the blue and vel- 
vety sky of our country, which the sons 
of Europe never tire of admiring. Isa- 
bel, leaning against a young palm tree, 
was watching the current of the river, 
and softly murmuring a lay of Bernar- 
dim Ribeiro.’ 

Cecilia was running about in the val- 
ley, chasing a pretty humming bird, 
which in its rapid flight shone with a 
thousand colors. The lovely girl, laugh- 
ing at the turns the little bird made her 
take, as if it were playing with her, 
found in this amusement a lively pleas- 
ure. But finally, feeling tired, she went 
and reclined on a mound of grass, which 
formed a natural sofa at the foot of the 
rock. She rested her head on the slope, 


1A Portuguese poet of the first half of the 16th cen- 
tury. 
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while her little feet nestled in the grass, 
which concealed them like the wool of 
a rich carpet. 

Some time passed without the small- 
est incident to disturb the pleasing 
tableau formed by their family group. 
Suddenly through the canopy of verd- 
ure that covered the scene, was heard 
a shrill cry, and a word in a strange 
tongue : , 

“Yara!” 

It is a Guarany term, signifying /ady. 

Dom Antonio rose, and casting his 
eyes rapidly around, saw on the height 
overhanging the place where Cecilia was 
lying, a strange picture. 

Standing firmly braced on the narrow 
space, an Indian covered with a light 
cotton tunic was supporting with his 
shoulder a fragment of rock that had 
become detached from its bed and was 
on the point of rolling down the decliv- 
ity. He was making a supreme effort 
to sustain the weight of the stone, which 
was ready to crush him, and with his 
arm extended to the branch of a tree 


was keeping his balance by a violent 


tension of his muscles. The tree quiv- 
ered; for some moments it seemed that 
rock and man would give way together, 
and be hurled upon the girl. 

Cecilia upon hearing the cry, raised 
her head and looked at her father with 
some surprise, without suspecting the 
danger that threatened her. To see, 
to spring to his daughter, to take her 
in his arms and snatch her from death, 
was the sole thought of Dom Antonio, 
which he acted on with all the strength 
and impetuosity of paternal love. 

As the nobleman laid Cecilia almost 
swooning in her mother’s lap, the Indian 
leaped into the valley ; the rock, rolling 
over and over from the top of the hill, 
buried itself deeply in the ground. Then 
the spectators of this scene, recovering 
from the shock, uttered a cry of terror 
at thought of the danger that was al- 
ready past. 

A wide furrow, descending from the 
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eminence to the place where Cecilia had 
been reclining, showed the course the 
rock had taken, tearing up the grass and 
plowing the ground. Dom Antonio, 
still pale and shuddering at the danger 
to which Cecilia had been exposed, 
turned his eyes from that spot, which to 
his imagination looked like a grave, to 
the Indian, who had risen like a benifi- 
cent genius of the Brazilian forests. The 
nobleman did not know which to admire 
more,the strength and heroism by which 
he had saved his daughter, or the mira- 
cle of agility by which he had rescued 
himself from death. 

As to the feeling that had prompted 
that act, Dom Antonio felt no astonish- 
ment ; he was acquainted with the char- 
acter of our savages, so unjustly calum- 
niated by historians,and knew that apart 
trom war and revenge they were gener- 
ous, capable of a great action anda noble 
impulse. 

For some time an expressive silence 
reigned in that group, which had been 
transformed in so unlooked for a man- 
ner. Dofia Lauriana and Isabel were on 
their knees returning thanks to God; 
Cecilia, still frightened, leaned on her 
father’s breast and kissed his hand af- 
fectionately ; while the Indian, humble 
and submissive, kept his eyes fixed on 
the girl he had saved, with a look of 
deep admiration. 

Finally Dom Antonio, putting his left 
arm around his daughter’s waist, ad- 
vanced and extended his hand with a 
noble and kindly manner; the Indian 
bowed and kissed it. 

“To what tribe do you belong ?” asked 
the nobleman in Guarany. 

“T ama Goytacaz, replied he proudly. 

“ What is your name?” 

“ Pery, son of Araré, first of his tribe.” 

“Tama Portuguese nobleman, a white 
enemy to your race, conqueror of your 
land ; but you have saved my daughter ; 
I offer you my friendship.” 

“ Pery accepts it; you were already a 
friend.” 
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“ How so?” asked Dom Antonio with 
surprise. 

“ Listen.” 

The Indian began in his language, so 
rich and poetical, with the sweet pronun- 
ciation that he seemed to have learned 
from the breezes of his country or the 
birds of the virgin forests, this simple 
narrative :— 

“Tt was the time when the trees were 
golden.' . 

“ The earth covered the body of Araré 
and his arms, except his war-bow. 

“ Pery called the warriors of his tribe 
and said: ‘My father is dead; he who 
shall prove himself the bravest of all 
shall have Araré’s bow. War!’ 

“Thus spoke Pery ; the warriors an- 
swered, ‘War!’ 

“ While the sun lighted-up the earth 
we marched ; when the moon rose in the 
heavens we arrived. We fought like 
Goytacazes. The whole night was one 
battle. There was blood, there was fire. 


“When Pery lowered Araré’s bow 
there was not in the city of the white 


men a cabin standing, a man alive ; all 
were ashes. 

“The day came and illuminated the 
field ; the wind came and carried away 
the ashes. 

“ Pery had prevailed ; he was the first 
of his tribe and the mightiest of all the 
warriors. 

“His mother came, and said: ‘Pery, 
chief of the Goytacazes, son of Araré, 
you are great, you are brave like your 
father ; your mother loves you.’ 

“The warriors came and said, ‘ Pery, 
chief of the Goytacazes, son of Araré, 
you are the most valiant of the tribe 
and the most feared by the enemy ; the 
warriors obey you.’ 

“The women came and said: ‘ Pery, 
first of all, you are handsome as the 
sun and flexible as the wild reed* that 
gave you your name; the women are 


your slaves.’ 

1 September, when several species of trees are covered 
with yellow flowers. 

2 Pery signifies wild reed in Guarany. 
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“Pery heard, and did not reply; 
neither the voice of his mother, nor the 
song of the warriors, nor the love of the 
women made him smile. 

“In the house of the cross, in the 
midst of the fire, Pery had seen the 
Lady of the white men. She was fair 
as the daughter of the moon. She was 
beautiful as the heron of the river. 

“She had the color of the sky in her 
eyes ; the color of the sun in her hair; 
she was clothed with clouds, with a gir- 
dle of stars and a plume of light. 

“The fire ceased ; the house of the 
cross fell. 

“At night Pery had a dream; the 
Lady appeared ; she was sad, and spoke 
thus: ‘Pery, free warrior, you are my 
slave ; you will follow me everywhere as 
the great star accompanies the day.’ 

“The moon had reversed her red 
bow when we returned from the war. 
Every night Pery saw the Lady in her 
cloud. She did not touch the earth and 
Pery could not ascend into the sky. 

“ The cashew, when it loses its leaf, 
seems dead; it has neither flower noi 
shade, and weeps tears sweet as the 
honey of its fruit. So was Pery sad. 

“The Lady appeared no more, but 
Pery saw her always before his eyes. 

“The trees became green ; the little 
birds built their nests ; the sadza* sang ; 
everything laughed; the son of Araré 
remembered his father. 

“ The time of war came. 

“We set out; we marched; we 
reached the great river. The warriors 
set the nets; the women made a fire; 
Pery looked at the sun. 

“He saw the hawk pass. If Pery 
were the hawk, he would go and see the 
Lady in the sky. 

“He saw the wind pass. If Pery 
were the wind, he would carry the Lady 
in the air. 

“ He saw the shadow pass. If Pery 
were the shadow, he would accompany 
the Lady by night. 


3 A bird resembling the nightingale in its song 
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“The little birds slept thrice. His 
mother came and said: ‘ Pery, son of 
Araré, a white warrior saved your 
mother, a white maiden also.’ 

“ Pery took his weapons and set out ; 
he was going to see the white warrior, 
to be his friend, and the daughter of the 
Lady to be her slave. 

“The sun was nearing the mid- 
heavens, and Pery also was nearing the 
river ; he saw in the distance your great 
house. 

‘The white maiden appeared. 

“She was the Lady whom Pery had 
seen ; she was not sad as the first time; 
she was joyous ; she had left behind the 
cloud and the stars. 

‘“Pery said: ‘The Lady has descended 
from the sky because the moon, her 
mother, gave her leave; Pery, son of 
the sun, will accompany the Lady on 
earth.’ 

‘“Pery’s eyes were on the Lady, but 
his ear was attentive. The rock cracked 
and threatened to injure the Lady. 

“The Lady had saved Pery’s nother ; 
Pery did not wish the Lady to become 
sad and return to the sky. 

“White warrior, Pery, first of his 
tribe, son of Araré, of the Goytacaz 
nation, mighty in war, offers you his 
bow ; you are a friend.” 

The Indian here ended his story. 

While he was speaking, an appearance 
of savage pride of strength and courage 
gleamed in his black eyes, and lent an 
air of nobility to his demeanor. Though 
ignorant, a son of the forests, he was a 
king ; he had the royalty of strength. 
As soon as he had ended, the pride of 
the warrior disappeared; he became 
timid and modest ; he was now only a 
barbarian in the presence of civilized 
beings, whose superiority of education 
he instinctively recognized. 

Dom Antonio listened to him smiling 
at his style, now figurative, now simple 
as the first sentences that the child 
lisps on its mother’s breast. The noble- 
man translated as’ well as he could this 
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poetical language to Cecilia, who, re- 
covered from her fright, was eager — in 
spite of the fear that the Indian caused 
her —to know what he said. 

It was evident from the story than an 
Indian woman who had been rescued 
two days before by Dom Antonio from 
the hands of the adventurers, and whom 
Cecilia had loaded with presents of blue 
and scarlet beads, was Pery’s mother. 

“Pery,” said the nobleman, “when 
two men meet and become friends, the 
one who is at the other’s house receives 
his hospitality.” 

“Tt is a custom that the aged have 
transmitted to the youth of the tribe and 
the fathers to the sons.” 

“You will take supper with us.” 

“Pery obeys you.” 

The evening was waning; the first 
stars began to appear. The family, ac- 
companied by Pery, went to the house 
and ascended the esplanade. : 

Dom Antonio went in for a moment 
and returned with a beautiful carbine, 
bearing the nobleman’s coat of arms, the 
same that we have already seen in the 
hands of the Indian. 

“It is my faithful companion, my 
weapon of war ; it never hung fire, never 
missedithe mark ; its ball is like the ar- 
row of your bow. Pery, you have given 
me my daughter ; my daughter gives you 
her father’s war-gun.” 

The Indian received the present with 
deep gratitude. 

“This weapon, which comes from the 
Lady, and Pery will form but one body.” 

The bell in the courtyard sounded the 
hour of supper. The Indian, harassed 
by strange customs, and under the influ- 
ence of a feeling of awe, did not know 
how to act. In spite of every effort on 
the part of the nobleman, who felt an 
indescribable pleasure,in showing him 
how much he appreciated his act, and 
how overjoyed he was to see his daugh- 
ter alive, the savage did not touch a 
mouthful. 

Finally Dom Antonio, perceiving that 
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every entreaty was vain, filled two gob- 
iets with Canary wine. 

“ Pery,” said the nobleman, “there is 
a custom among the whites fora man to 
drink to him who is his friend. Wine is 
the liquor that imparts strength, cour- 
age, joy. To drink to a friend is a way 
of saying that the friend is and shall be 
strong, courageous, and happy. I drink 
to the son of Araré.” 

“ And Pery drinks to you, because you 
are the father of the Lady; drinks to 
you, because you saved his mother; 
drinks to you, because you are a war- 
rior.” 

At each word the Indian touched the 
goblet, and drank a mouthful of wine, 
without making the least sign of dislike ; 
he would have drunk poison to the 
health of Cecilia’s father. 


III. 
Tue Evit GENIvs. 


Pery had returned at different times 
to the house. 

The aged nobleman received him cor- 
dially, and treated him as a friend ; his 
noble character sympathized with that 
uncultured nature. But Cecilia, in spite 
of the gratitude that his devotion to her 
inspired, could not overcome the fear 
she felt at seeing one of those savages 
of whom her mother gave her so hideous 
a description, and whose name had been 
used to frighten her when a child. 

On Isabel the Indian had made the 
same impression that the presence of a 
man of his color always produced ; she 
remembered her unhappy mother, the 
race from which she sprung, and the 
cause of the contempt with which she 
was commonly treated. 

As for Dona Lauriana, she saw in 
Pery a faithful dog that had rendered a 
service to the family, and was sufficiently 
rewarded with a piece of bread. We 
must, however, say that it was not from 
a bad heart that she thought so, but in 
consequence of prejudices of education. 
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One morning, a fortnight after Cecilia 
had been rescued by Pery, Ayres Gomes 
crossed the esplanade, and sought Dom 
Antonio, who was in his armory. 

“Dom Antonio, the stranger to whom 
you gave hospitality two weeks ago, asks 
an audience of you.” 

“ Show him in.” 

Ayres Gomes introduced the stranger. 
It was that Loredano into whom the 
Carmelite, Brother Angelo di Luca, had 
transformed himself. 

“ What do you wish, friend ? 
thing lacking ?” 

“On the contrary, sir, 1 am so well 
situated that my desire would be to re- 
main.” 

“ And who hinders you? As our hos- 
pitality does not ask the name of the 
seeker, so also it does not inquire the 
time of his departure.” 

“Your hospitality is that of a true 
nobleman ; but it is not of that that I 
wish to speak.” 

“Explain yoprself, then.” 

“One of your band is going to Rio 
de Janeiro, where he has a wife and 
children, who have arrived from the 
kingdom.” 

“Yes; he spoke to me about it yes- 
terday.”’ 

“You lack, then, one man; I can be 
that man, if you have no objection.”’ 

“ None whatever.” 

“In that case, may I consider myself 
admitted ?”’ 

“Wait ; Ayres Gomes will explain to 
you the conditions to which you subject 
yourself; if you agree to them the busi- 
ness is decided.” 

“T believe I already understand those 
conditions,” said the Italian, smiling. 

“‘ Nevertheless, go.” 

The nobleman called his esquire, and 
charged him to acquaint the Italian with 
the conditions of the company of adven- 
turers that he had in his service. This 
was one of the prerogatives of Ayres 
Gomes, who discharged it with all the 
gravity of whichhis somewhat grotesque ° 


Is any- 
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appearance was susceptible. Upon 
reaching the esplanade, the esquire drew 
himself up, and began the following in- 
troduction : — 

« Law, statute, rule, discipline, or by 
whatever better name it may be called, 
to which every one subjects himself 
who enters into the service of the Cav- 
alier Dom Antonio de Mariz, nobleman 
of rank, of the stock of the Marizes in 
direct line.” 

Here the esquire moistened his throat, 
and then proceeded :— 

“First: Unquestioning obedience. 
Whoever refuses shall suffer death.” 

The Italian made a sign of approval. 

“This means, Sir Italian, that if some 
day Dom Antonio orders you to leap 
down from this rock, say your prayers 
and leap; for in one way or the other, 
feet foremost or head foremost, on the 
faith of Ayres Gomes, you will have to 


Loredano smiled. 
“Secondly: To be contented with 
what there is. Whoevér —” 


“With your leave, Senhor Ayres Go- 
mes, do not give yourself unnecessary 
trouble ; I know all that you are going 
to say, and therefore excuse you from 


, 


continuing.’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that all the comrades, each 
one in his turn, have already described 
to me the ceremony that you are now 
putting in practice.” 

“ Nevertheless —” 

“It is useless. I know everything, 
accept everything, swear everything you 
wish.” 

And saying this the Italian turned, 
and proceeded to Dom Antonio’s room, 
while the esquire, angry at not having 
carried out to the end the initiatory 
ceremony to which he attached so much 
value, muttered, “A low class of peo- 
ple!” 

Loredano presented himself to Dom 
Antonio. 

“Well?” said the nobleman. 
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“T accept.” 

“Very well; now but one thing re- 
mains, which Ayres Gomes naturally 
has not told you.” 

“ What, cavalier?” 

“That Dom Antonio de Mariz,” said 
the nobleman, placing his hand on the 
Italian’s shoulder, “is a rigorous chief 
to his men, but a true, loyal friend to 
his comrades. I am here the lord of 
the house and the father of the whole 
family, to which you now belong.” 

The Italian bowed to thank him, but 
more than all to conceal the alteration 
in his countenance. Upon hearing Dom 
Antonio’s noble words he felt agitated ; 
for his brain was already at work upon 
the plot that we saw. revealed a year 
later. 

When he left the place where he had 
concealed his treasure, the adventurer 
had gone straight to the house of Dom 
Antonio de Mariz and asked the hospi- 
tality that was refused to no one ; his in- 
tention was to proceed to Rio de Jan- 
eiro, there to arrange the means of 
turning his fortune to account. 

Two ideas had occurred to his mind 
when he found himself the possessor of 
the paper of Roberio Dias. Should he 
go to Europe, and sell his secret to 
Phillip III. or the sovereign of some pow- 
erful nation hostile to Spain? Should 
he take into his service a cOmpany of 
adventurers, and explore on his own ac- 
count this fabulous treasure, which 
must raise him to the pinnacle of great- 
ness ? This last idea pleased him most. 

Meantime he formed no positive res- 
olution. His secret having been be- 
stowed in a safe place, and himself re- 
lieved of that weight which made him 
tremble at every step, the Italian re- 
solved, as we have said, to seek hospi- 
tality of Dom Antonio de Mariz. There 
he would mature his plan and mark out 
the road he was to follow; then he 
would return for the paper, and with it 
march to riches, fortune, power. 

At the nobleman’s house the ex-Car- 
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melite with his keenness of observation 
studied the situation, and found it favor- 
able to the carrying out of an idea which 
soon began to take form in his mind. 

Mercenaries, who sell their liberty, 
conscience, and life, for a salary, havea 
true devotion for only one object, money; 
their martyr, their chief, their friend, is 
he who pays them most. Brother An- 
gelo knew the human heart, and there- 
fore no sooner did he become one of the 
band than he formed an estimate of the 
character of the adventurers. “These 
men would serve my purpose perfectly,” 
said he to himself. 

In the midst of these reflections a cir- 
cumstance occurred that produced a 
complete revolution in his ideas. He 
saw Cecilia. 

The image of that beautiful girl, chaste 
and innocent, was to his ardent nature, 
long sealed as with a crust of ice by 
monastic life, a spark upon powder. He 
thought this woman as necessary to his 
existence as the treasure of which he 
dreamed ; to be rich for her, to possess 
her to enjoy his riches, was from that 
time forth his only passion. 

One of the adventurers was about to 
leave the house ; Loredano solicited his 
place and obtained it, as we have seen ; 
his plan was formed. What it was we 
already know. The Italian purposed to 
become chief of the band, to possess 
himself of Cecilia, go to the hidden 
mines, obtain as much silver as he could 
carry away, proceed to Bahia, capture a 
Spanish ship, and make sail for Europe. 
There he would equip a fleet, return to 
Brazil, explore his treasure, draw from 
it immense riches, and And the 
world opened before him, full of hope 
and happiness. 

Fora year he worked upon this enter- 
prise with sagacity and intelligence ; he 
had gained over the two most influential 
men of the band, Ruy Soeiro and Bento 
Simoes ; through them he was prepar- 
ing for the final issue. 

There were only two persons who 
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could ruin him.- Now, Loredano was 
not a man to overlook the result of trea- 
son, and to put into the hands of his 
accomplices a weapon with which they 
could slay him; hence the idea of that 
will which he had intrusted to Dom 
Antonio. Only in that paper, instead 
of having revealed his plot, as the Italian 
had told Ruy Soeiro, he had merely 
pointed out the treason of the two ad- 
venturers, declaring that he had been 
seduced by them; the friar had lied 
therefore even in death, when the paper 
was to speak. 

The confidence which he had in the 
character of Dom Antonio gave him en- 
tire peace of mind ; he knew that under 
no circumstane?s would the nobleman 
open the wih that had been placed in 
his keeping. 

Thus lived Brother Angelo di Luca, 
under his new name of Loredano, in the 
house of Dom Antonio de Mariz, pre- 
paring for the realization at last of his 
constant thought. He had waited for 
a year, and as he said, was tired. He 
had resolved at last to strike the blow. 

But let us not anticipate: it is still 
1603, a year before he was ready to act, 
and we have still certain circumstances 
to relate that will serve as an introduc- 
tion to this story. 


IV. 
CrEcy. 

A Few hours after Loredano had been 
admitted into the house, Cecilia, going 
to the window of her room, saw Pery on 
the opposite side of the declivity, look- 
ing at her with deep admiration. The 
poor Indian, timid and reserved, did not 
venture to approach the house except 
when he saw Dom Antonio walking on 
the esplanade ; he was conscious that in 
that dwelling only the noble heart of 


“the aged cavalier felt any esteem for 


him. 
He had not made his appearance tor 
four days; Dom Antonio had begun to 
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think that he had returned with his 
tribe to the regions where they dwelt. 
The Goytacazes ruled over the entire 
territory between Cape St. Thomas and 
Cape Frio. They were a warlike people, 
valiant and fearless, and on different 
occasions had made the conquerors feel 
the force of their arms. They had com- 
pletely destroyed the colony of Para- 
hyba, founded by Pedro de Gées, and 
after a siege of six months had in like 
manner laid waste the colony of Vic- 
toria, founded in Espirito Santo by 
Vasco Fernandes Continho. 

Let us return from this slight histori- 
cal digression to our hero. 

Cecilia’s first movement on seeing the 
Indian had been one of fright ; she had 
fled from the window :echanically. 
But her good heart was vexed at that 
fear, and told her that she had nothing 
to apprehend from the man who had 
saved her life. She remembered that 
it would be wrong and ungrateful to re- 
pay the devotion which he showed to 
her by showing the repugnance he in- 
spired. She accordingly overcame her 
timidity, and resolved to make a sacri- 
fice to the gratitude she owed to him. 
She went to the window, and beckoned 
him with her pretty white hand to 
approach. 

The Indian, unable to restrain his 
joy, ran toward the house, while Cecilia 
sought her father, and said to him : 

“Pery is approaching, father ; come 
and see him.” 

“Is he? Good!” said the nobleman. 
And in company with his daughter, 
Dom Antonio went to meet the Indian, 
who had already reached the esplanade. 

Pery had in his hand a little basket, 
woven with extraordinary delicacy of 
very white straw, like lace-work; 
through the interstices were heard 
feeble chirpings, and a slight noise 
made by the little inhabitants of that 
pretty nest. He knelt at Cecilia’s feet ; 
without venturing to raise his eyes, he 
presented to her .the straw basket. 
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Opening the lid, the girl was startled, 
but smiled. A swarm of humming 
birds was fluttering within, and some 
escaped. One came and nestled in her 
bosom ; another began to hover around 
her fair head, as if it mistook ‘her rosy 
little mouth for a flower. 

She was delighted with those brilliant 
little birds, some scarlet, others blue 
and green, and all of golden luster, and 
exquisite and delicate forms. When 
she grew weary of admiring them, she 
took them one by one, kissed them, 
warmed them in her bosom, and grieved 
that she was not a pretty, fragrant 
flower, that they might kiss her too and 
hover constantly around her. Pery 
looked on, and was happy ; for the first 
time since he had saved her life he had 
succeeded in doing something that 
brought a smile of pleasure to her lips. 

Still, notwithstanding this happiness, 
it was easy to see that the Indian was 
sad; he went up to Dom Antonio and 
said, “ Pery is going away.” 

“Ah!” said the nobleman. “You 
are going back to your country ?” 

“Yes ; Pery returns to the land that 
covers the bones of Araré.” 

“ Ask him why he goes away and leaves 
us, father,” said Cecilia. 

The noblemantranslated the question. 

“Because the Lady does not need 
Pery, and Pery must accompany his 
mother and brethren.” 

“ But if the rock threatens to injure 
the Lady, who will defend her?” asked 
the girl, smiling, and alluding to the In- 
dian’s narrative. 

Hearing the question from Dom An- 
tonio’s lips, Pery did not know what to 
reply, because it reminded him of a 
thought that had already passed through 
his mind: he feared in his absence the 
girl would be subject to some peril, and 
he not be near to save her. 

“If the Lady orders it, Pery will re- 
main.” 

Cecilia, as soon as her father trans- 
lated the Indian’s response, laughed at 
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his blind obedience ; but she was a wo- 
man, and a trace of vanity slept in her 
girlish heart. Tosee that wild soul, free 
-as the birds that hover in the air or the 
rivers that coursed through the plain, 
that strong and vigorous nature, which 
performed prodigies of strength and 
courage, that will, untameable as the 
mountain torrent, prostrate at her feet, 
a vanquished and submissive slave! She 
must have been other than a woman not 
to have felt a pride in her control over 
sucha nature. Women have this char- 
acteristic, that, recognizing their own 
weakness, their greatest ambition is to 
reign through the magnetism of this 
weakness over whatever is strong, great, 
and superior to themselves; they love 
intelligence, courage, genius, power, 
only to vanquish and subjugate them. 

“The Lady does not wish Pery to go 
away,” said she, with_a queenly air. 

The Indian understood her perfectly. 

“ Pery will remain.” 

“ See, Cecilia,” said Dom Antonio, 
laughing ; “he obeys you!” 

Cecilia smiled. 

“ My daughter thanks you for the sac- 
rifice, Pery,” continued the nobleman, 
“but neither of us wish you toabandon 
your tribe.” 

“The Lady has ordered it,” replied 
the Indian. 

“ She wanted to see if you would obey 
her ; she has learned your devotion, and 
is satisfied; she consents to your de- 
parture.” 

“No!” 

“ But your brethren, your mother, and 
your free life ?” 

* Pery is the Lady’s slave.” 

“ But Pery is a warrior and a chief.” 

“The Goytacaz nation has a hundred 
warriors powerful as Pery, a thousand 
bows swift as the flight of the hawk.” 

“Then you are determined to re- 
main?” 

“Yes; and as you do not wish to 
admit Pery to your house, a forest tree 
will serve for his shelter.” 
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“You offend me, Pery!” exclaimed 
the nobleman. “My door is open to 
all, and above all to you, who are a 
friend, and who rescued my daughter.” 

“No, Pery means no offense ; but he 
knows that his skin is red.” 

“ And his heart golden.” 

While Dom Antonio was continuing 
his efforts to induce the Indian to depart, 
a monotonous chant was heard from the 
forest. Pery listened, and descending 
from the esplanade ran in the direction 
whence came the voice that was chant- 
ing with the sad and melancholy ca- 
dence peculiar to the Indians the follow- 
ing lament in the Guarany tongue :— 

“The star has shone;.we set out 
with the evening. The breeze has 
blown ; it bears us on its wings. 

“War brought us; we conquer. The 
war is over ; we return. 

“In war the warriors fight; there is 
blood. In peace the women work; 
there is wine. 

“The star has shone; it is the hour 
of departure. The breeze has blown; 
it is time to go.” 

The person singing this savage song 
was an aged [ndian woman, who, lean- 
ing against a tree in the forest, had 
seen through the foliage the scene en- 
acted on the esplanade. On reaching 
her, Pery became sad and troubled. 

“Mother!” exclaimed he. 

“Come!” said the woman, advancing 
into the woods. 

“No!” 

“ We are ready to depart.” 

“ Pery remains.” 

The woman looked at her son in utter 
astonishment. “ Your brethren are go- 
ing.” 

Pery made no reply. 

“ Your mother is going. 

The same silence. 

“ Your country awaits you.” 

“« Pery remains, mother,”’ said he, with 
a voice betraying emotion. 

“Why?” 

“ The Lady has ordered it.” 
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The poor mother received that word 
as an irrevocable sentence ; she knew 
the control exercised over Pery’s soul 
by the image of Our Lady which he had 
seen in the midst of a fight, and had 
personified in Cecilia. She felt that she 
was about to lose her son, the pride of 
her old age, as Araré had been the pride 
of her youth. A tear trickled down her 
copper-colored cheek. 

“Mother, take Pery’s bow; bury it 
near the bones of his father; and burn 
Araré’s cabin.” 

“No; if some day Pery returns, he 
will find his fathers cabin, and his 
mother to love him ; everything will be 
sad till the moon of flowers brings the 
son of Araré to the country where he 
was born.” 

Pery shook his head sorrowfully : 
“Pery vl not return!” 

His other started with a movement 
of terror and despair. 

‘The fruit that falls from the tree 
does not return to it again ; the leaf that 
becomes detached from the branch 
withers, dries up, and dies; the wind 
carries it away. Pery is the leaf; you 
are the tree, mother. Pery will not re- 
turn to your bosom.” 

“ The white virgin saved your mother; 
she should have let her die rather than 
rob her of her son. A mother without 
her son is a tract without water, which 
burns and kills whatever approaches 
it.” These words were accompanied by 
a threatening look, in which was re- 
vealed the ferocity of a tiger defending 
its young. 

“‘ Mother, do not injure the Lady ; Pery 
would die, and at the last hour would 
think of you.” 

Both stood some time in silence. 

“ Your mother will remain,” said the 
woman, with a tone of resolution. 

“ And who will be the mother of the 
tribe? Who will guard Pery’s cabin? 
Who will narrate to the children the 
wars of Araré, mighty among the 
mightiest ? Who will tell how many 
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times the Goytacazes have set firetothe 
city of the white men, and conquered 
the men of thunder? Who will prepare 
the wines and drinks for the warriors, 
and teach the sons the customs of the 
fathers? Pery uttered these words with 
an enthusiasm roused by the recollec- 
tions of his savage life. 

The woman became pensive and re- 
plied: “Your mother will return ; she 
will await you at the door of the cabin 
in the shade of the jambo! tree; if its 
blossoms come without Pery, your 
mother will never see the fruit.” 

She placed her hands on her son’s 
shoulders, and rested her forehead on 
his, while, their tears mingled. 

Presently she withdrew slowly ; Pery 
followed her with his eyes till she dis- 
appeared in the forest ; he was on the 
point of running, calling her, and going 
with her. But the wind brought to his 
ear the silvery voice of Cecilia talking 
with her father, and he remained. 

That night he had built, on the edge 
of the rock, the little cabin that was to 
be his world. 

Three months passed. Cecilia, who 
for a moment had overcome her repug- 
nance for the Indian when she ordered 
him to remain, forgot the ingratitude of 
the action, and no longer concealed her 
antipathy. When he approached her, 
she would utter a cry of fear and flee, 
or order him toretire. Pery, who already 
understood and spoke Portuguese, would 
withdraw humbly and _sorrowfully. 
Nevertheless his devotion remained con- 
stant ; he accompanied Dom Antonio 
on his expeditions, aided him with his 
experience, and guided him to deposits 
of gold or precious stones. Upon his 
return he would spend the whole day in 
the fields in search of a perfume, a 
flower, a bird, which he would deliver 
to the nobleman with the request that 
he would give it to Cecy, since he no 


10f the genus Eugenia (order Myrtaceae), several spe- 
cies of which yieid fruit, among the finest of tropical 
regions, and remarkable for a delicious balsamic odor. 
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longer ventured to approach her him- 
self. 

Cecy was the name which the Indian 
gave his mistress after he had learned 
that she was called Cecilia. One day 
the girl, hearing him call her so, and 
finding a pretext for getting angry with 
the submissive slave who obeyed her 
slightest word, reproved him sharply. 

“Why do you call me Cecy?” 

The Indian smiled sadly. 

“Can you not say Cecilia?” 

Pery pronounced all the syllables dis- 
tinctly ; this was the more to be won- 
dered at since his language lacked four 
letters, of which / was one. 

“But then,” said the girl with some 
curiosity, “if you know my name why 
do you not always say it?” 

“Because Cecy is the name which 
Pery has in his soul.” 

“Qh, it isa name of your language?” 

“Yes.” 

“What does it mean ?”’ 

“ What Pery feels.” 

“ But in Portuguese?” 

“ Mistress must not know.”’ 

The girl tapped her foot impatiently 
on the ground. Dom Antonio was pass- 
ing; Cecilia ran to him. “Father, tell 
me what Cecy signifies in that Indian lan- 
guage which you speak ?”’ 

“Cecy ?” said the nobleman, endeav- 
oring to recollect. “Yes! It isaverb, 
meaning ¢0 pain, to grieve.” 

The girl felt a twinge of remorse ; she 
was conscious of her ingratitude; and 
remembering what she owed to the In- 
dian, and the manner in which she 
treated him, she thought herself wicked, 
selfish, and cruel. 

“What a sweet word!” said she to 
her father. “It is like the song of a 
bird.” 

From that day she was good to Pery. 
She gradually lost her fear, and began 
to understand that untutored soul. She 
no longer saw in him a slave, but a faith- 
ful and devoted friend. 

“ Call me Cecy,” she would sometimes 
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say to the Indian, smiling ; “ that sweet 
name.will remind me that I have been 
unkind to you, and teach me to be good.” 


V. 
BASENESS. 


It is time to continue this story, in- 
terrupted to relate some antecedent 
events. 

Let us return, then, to the place where 
we left Loredano and his companions, 
terror stricken by that unlooked-for ex- 
clamation. 

The two accomplices, superstitious as 
were persons of the lower classes in 
that age, attributed the occurrence to a 
supernatural cause, and saw in it a warn- 
ing from heaven. Loredano, however, 
was not a man to yield to such weakness. 
He had heard a voice, and that voice, 
though dull and hollow, must have 
been the voice of aman. Who was it? 
Could it be Dom Antonio? or one of 
the adventurers? He‘ecould not tell; 
his mind was lost in a chaos of uncer- 
tainties. 

He made a sign to Ruy Soeiro and 
Bento Simoes to follow him, and secur- 
ing in his bosom the fatal parchment, 
the cause of so many crimes, sprang 
into the plain. They had advanced per- 
haps a hundred yards, when they saw a 
cavalier crossing the path they were 
pursuing. The Italian recognized him 
immediately ; it was Alvaro. 

The young man was seeking the soli- 
tude to think of Cecilia, and especially 
to reflect on a circumstance that had 
occurred that morning, which he could 
not understand. He had seen Cecilia’s 
window open, the two girls appear, ex- 
change glances, and then Isabel fall on 
her knees at her cousin’s feet. If he 
had heard what we already know, he 
would have understood perfectly ; but, 
distant as he was, he could merely see 
without being seen by the girls. 

Loredano, upon seeing the cavalier, 
turned to his companions. “ There he 
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is!” said he, with a look gleaming with 
_joy. “Fools! to attribute to heaven 
what you cannot understand!” And 
he accompanied these words with a 
smile of deep coftempt. “ Wait for me 
here.” 

“ What are you going to do?” asked 
Ruy Soeiro. 

The Italian turned with surprise, and 
then shrugged his shoulders, as if his 
companion’s question did not merit a 
reply. Ruy Soeiro, who knew the char- 
acter of this man, understood the action. 
A remnant of magnanimity still linger- 
ing in his corrupt heart prompted him 
to grasp his companion’s arm, to hold 
him back. 

“Do you wish me to speak?” said 
Loredano. 

“Tt is besides a useless crime!” 
chimed in Bento Simoes. 

The Italian fixed upon him his eyes, 
cold as the touch of polished steel. 
“There is one more useful, friend Sim- 
oes ; we will consider it at the proper 
time.” 

And without waiting for a reply, he 
plunged into the bushes that covered 
the plain at that point, and followed Al- 
varo, who was proceeding slowly on his 
way. 

The young man, though absorbed in 
thought, had all the watchfulness that 
the hazardous life of our hunters in the 
interior, compelled to penetrate virgin 
forests, imparts. There man is sur- 
rounded by dangers on every side ; in 
front, behind, on the left, on the right, 
in the air, on the ground, there may 
spring up.an enemy that, concealed by 
the foliage, approaches unseen. The 
sole defense is an acuteness of hearing 
capable of distinguishing among the 
vague noises of the forest such as are 
not produced by the wind, coupled with 
a rapidity and certainty of vision able 
to explore the gloom of the thickets and 
penetrate the dense foliage of the trees. 
This gift of practiced hunters Alvaro 
possessed; and as soon as the wind 
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brought to his ear the sound of dry leaves 
crackling under foot, he raised his head 
and looked around the plain ; then, by 
way of precaution, he leaned against the 
thick trunk of an isolated tree, and fold- 
ing his arms over his carbine waited. 
In that position the enemy, whatever it 
was, beast, reptile, man, could attack 
him only in front. 

Loredano, crouched among the leaves, 
had observed this movement and hesi- 
tated. But his secret was compromised ; 
the suspicion he had entertained that it 
was Alvaro who a little while before 
had threatened him with the word, 
“ Traitors !” was confirmed in his mind 
by the caution with which the young 
man avoided a surprise. The cavalier 
was a terrible enemy, and wielded every 
weapon with admirable dexterity. The 
Italian had reason for hesitating; but 
necessity urged, and he was brave and 
active. He advanced toward the cava- 
lier, resolved to die, or save his life and 
fortune. 

Alvaro frowned as he saw him ap- 
proach; after what had occurred the 
evening before, and that morning, he 
hated the man, or rather despised him. 

“TI wager you have had the same 
thought as I, cavalier,” said the adven- 
turer when he got within a few steps of 
Alvaro. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” re- 
plied the young man coldly. 

“ [T mean, cavalier, that two men who 
hate each other meet better in a solitary 
place than among their companions.” 

“Tt is not hate that you inspire in 
me; it is contempt. It is more than 
contempt, it is loathing. The reptile 
that creeps along the ground causes me 
less repugnance.” 

“Let us not dispute about words, 
cavalier ; it all comes tot he same thing 
I hate you, you despise me! I could 
have told you as much.” 

“Wretch!” exclaimed the cavalier, 
putting his hand on the hilt of his 
sword. So rapid was the movement. 
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that the word had no sooner escaped 
from his lips than the steel blade 
touched the Italian’s cheek. Loredano 
sought to avoid the insult, but there 
was no time. 

His eyes became inflamed with rage. 
“cavalier, you owe me satisfaction for 
the insult you have offered me.’ 

“Tt is fair,” answered Alvaro with 
dignity. “But not with the sword 
which is the weapon of a cavalier ; draw 
your bandit’ s dagger and defend your- 
self.” 

With ieee words, the young man 
sheathed his sword with the greatest 
calmness, fastened it to his belt so as 
not to embarass his movements, and 
drew his dagger, an excellent Damascus 
blade. 

The two enemies advanced toward 
each other and engaged. The Italian 
was agile and strong, and defended 
himself with consummate skill; yet 
twice already had Alvaro’s dagger, graz- 
ing his neck, cut the collar of his doub- 
let. 

Suddenly Loredano sprang backward, 
and raised his left hand asa signal for a 
truce. 

‘* Are you satisfied?” asked Alvaro. 

“No, cavalier; but I think that in- 
stead of wearying ourselves uselessly 
here, we had better adopt a more expe- 
ditious method.” 

“Choose whatever weapon you please, 
except the sword ; all others are indif- 
ferent to me.” 

Still another thing : if we fight here, 
we may prejudice each other ; for I in- 
tend to kill you, and I believe you have 
the same intention with respect to me. 
Now it is necessary that he who falls 
should leave no mark to betray the sur- 
vivor.”” ’ 

“ What do you propose under the cir- 
cumstances ?” 

“ The river is at hand here ; you have 
your carbine. We will station ourselves 
each ona rock. The one that falls dead 
or merely wounded will belong to the 
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river and the cataract ; he will not in- 
convenience the other.” 

“You are right; it ‘is better so. I 
should blush if Dom Antonio de Mariz 
knew that I had fought with a man of 
your class.” 

“Let’s start at once, cavalier; we 
hate each other enough not to waste 
time in words.” 

Both went on in the direction of the 
river, whose noise was distinctly heard. 

Alvaro despised his enemy too much 
to have the least fear of him ; besides, 
his noble and loyal soul, incapable of the 
least baseness, had no thought of treach- 
ery. It did not enter his mind that a 
man who had challenged him to fair and 
open combat could be infamous enough 
to strike him in the back. Accordingly 
he continued on his way, when the Ital- 
ian, letting fall his sword belt pur- 
posely, stopped an instant to pick it up 
and fasten it on again. What passed 
through his mind in that interval was 
not in accord with the noble ideas of 
the cavalier. Seeing the young man 
advance, he said to himself: “1 need 
this man’s life; I have it. It would be 
madness to let it escape and place mine 
in jeopardy. A duel in this desert, with- 
out witnesses, is a fight in which vic- 
tory belongs to the smartest.’ 

While saying this the Italian cocked 
his carbine with the utmost caution, 
and followed Alvaro at a distance, that 
the ringing of theiron, or the silence of 
his footsteps might not arouse the at- 
tention of the young man. 

Alvaro went on tranquilly ; his thought 
was far away, hovering around the image 
of Cecilia, at whose side he saw Isabel’s 
large black eyes full of melancholy lan- 
guor. It was the first time that that 
dark face and that ardent and voluptu- 
ous beauty had mingled in his dreams 
with the fair angel of his love. Whence 
came this? The young man could not 
answer; but something, almost a pre- 
sentiment, told him that in that scene 
at the window there was between the 
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two girls a secret, a confidence, a dis- 
closure, and that he was that secret. 
Accordingly, when death was approach- 
ing, when it was already breathing upon 
him, and was ready to seize him, uncon- 
cerned and absorbed in thought he re- 
volved in his mind ideas of love, and fed 
himself with hopes. He did not think 
of death; he had confidence in himself 
and faith in God ; but if by chance some 
fatality should overtake him, he was con- 
soled by the idea that Cecilia, whom he 
had offended, would forgive him, what- 
ever resentment she might still harbor. 

With this he put his hand in his bos- 
om and drew out the jasmin the maiden 
had given him, already withered from 
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contact with his burning lips; he was 
about to kiss it again, when it occurred 
to him that the Italian might see him. 

But he did not hear the adventurer’s 
step. His first thought was that he had 
fled ; and as cowardice is associated in 
noble minds with baseness, the idea of 
treachery presented itself. He was on 
the point of turning round, but did not. 
To exhibit any fear of that wretch was 
abhorrent to his pride as a cavalier ; he 
held his head erect and went on. 

He little knew that at that moment 
the hammer of the carbine, moved by a 
firm finger, was descending, and that the 
ball, guided by the sure sight of the Ital- 
ian, was ready to speed on its way. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. 
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Ts it Worth While to Live ? [ April, 


IS IT WORTH WHILE TO LIVE? 


WorTH while? and does it pay? Ay, naught on earth 
That I’m familiar with is better worth 

Than living. Just to breathe, and eat, and drink, 

To sleep like Sancho Panza, love, and think, 

Pays better dividends to me and mine 

Than stock in any patented machine, 

Or city lots, or telephone of Bell. 


But mark my bounds and limitations well. 
My pen is dipped in common writing fluid. 
No seer am I, to augur like a Druid 

Of things ahead, or like the Boston fair 
Tell every symptom from a lock of hair. 
I’m only second, not a seventh son, 

And when my dissertation all is done, 

I’ll warrant woes and troubles still there be 
Whose compensation you will fail to see. 


Examples these :— Yon witless pauper boy, 
Forgetful if he ever knew a joy; 

His parchment face a silhouette of grief, 

His limbs distort in angles past belief, 

His days delightful as King Phil. of Spain 
Allowed to Protestants throughout his reign, 
Or Claverhouse to highland Covenanters, 

His nightly visions sweet as Tam O’ Shanter’s. 
Pain, pain, eternal round of aching pain, 
From morning light till morning comes again. 
Such utter woe and tribulation fill him, 

I wonder would it be a sin to kill him? 


Or one of Alexander’s convict nobles, 

As o’er Siberia’s frozen mud he hobbles, 
His honor gone, his fortune, children, wife : 
His hearth-stone desolate :, his doom for life. 
What single glow athwart his leaden sky 
Can Campbell’s all-enduring hope supply ? 


Or, nearer home, those stolid men of brawn 
Whom scarce a ray of sunlight falls upon, 
Who delve in mines, or feed the engine’s maw, 
Their wages dogs’, their bed a cot of straw. 
Yon hectic girl whose needle cannot save 
Herself, her virtue, from an early grave. 
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Hath life a price to them? Is life a boon 

To mother mourning for her felon son? 

To men insane? To worn out debauchees 

In love with wine, but forced to drink the lees? 
Or, once again, is life worth while to those 

Who sing, “This world’s a wilderness 0’ woes?” 
Deem laughter sin, and think their heavenly chance 
Proportioned to their hatred of the dance? 
Await a harp the better land within, 

But can’t endure the dulcet violin? 

Neglect the peaceful glades of Central Park, 

To tell the tale of Noah’s flood and ark? 

Live half in doleful fable, half in dreams 

Of future walks beside celestial streams? 


All these— why they should tarry here, or care to, 
Is more than I can ever guess, or dare to. 

God keeps the record of their woe and bliss ; 

He only knows which way the balance is. 


We long to live. From birth to mumbling age 
The saint, the sinner, simpleton, and sage, 
Count every vital breath they draw a gain. 

I know, when bent with age, or mad with pain, 
They shriek, (a hundred times I’ve heard them,) “Oh, 
I’d rather die, than do or suffer so!” 

But mind, when Death, the solemn dun, appears, 
Prepared to give receipt for all arrears, 

On marble writ, in eulogistic terms, 

The sage or fool, the saint or sinner, squirms, 
Pleads sophistries of therapeutic law, 

Tries every trick he ever heard or saw, 

The bitterest powder takes, the biggest pill, 

To shun the payment of his honest bill. 


We hate to die. As pitiful I’ve stood 

To soothe the pain of gray decrepitude, 

The cureless pain that saps the outer fence 
While traitor anodynes benumb the sense, 

I’ve asked,— I hope with due humility,— 
“Were choosing lawful, would you live or die?” 
And ever yet they’ve answered, weak, but clear, 
“With all my pain, I’d live another year.” 


They say the direst suffering mortals know 

Is mild beside the fierce maternal throe. 

Now mind my theme, and hear the lady’s wail, 
“Oh, Doctor! Help! I die! I know I shall!” 
Not “Let me die!” and all such cries at random. 
She wants to Jive. Quod erat demonstrandum. 
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But soon, ah, soon shall rapture supervene ! 
Forgotten fear, forgot the vale of pain. 

On heights of joy her giddy senses whirl. 
The doctor nods; the women whisper, “Girl!” 
Ay, joy rejoicing! Ring the merry chime! 
Another crystal drop the stream of time 
Hath mingled with its rolling, surging flood. 
A leaf unwritten from the scroll of God 

Hath floated down to earth like falling snow. 
What shall be written on it, none may know. 


Worth while to live? Go ask the mother-wife 
What ransom buys that bit of panting life 

Upon her breast. Ask her the selling price 

Of dimples, velvet lip, and wondering eyes. 

In after years ask her the sum and measure 

Of all the laughter sweet, the joy and pleasure 
That baby’s infancy bequeathed to her,— 

The nestling close, the soft, contented purr, 

The first, uncertain step she took, and fell, 

The word she meant and tried in vain to tell,— 
All these, and things like these a hundred score, 
For mother’s toil are payment better, more 
Than all the money Vanderbilt has made, 

Or gold the Bank of London ever had. 1 
No wonder painters rave and men go wild > 
O’er Raphael’s Madonna and the Child; 
For what can tell a tale of perfect bliss, 
If not the blending trust and love in this? 





Well, you admit it pays the mother, may be; 
A word will show it doubly pays the baby. 
Awhile she sleeps almost continually ; 

And Socrates and Sancho both agree 

That sleep is man’s divinest boon and right. 
Awake, and what a blessed appetite! 

How brief and light her hours of labor be! 
And what an autocratic ruler she! 

But leave the girl awhile until she grows ; | 
That girls are happy everybody knows. 


Now what about the boy, the bold, bad boy? 
The tousle-headed, unregenerate boy, 

Whose freckles almost hide his eyes of blue, 
Whose energy has pushed his elbows through ? 
I’ve been a boy, and don’t you dare to tell me 
Unmingled trouble, plague, and woe, befell me. 
I’ve had more fun in half a summer's day 
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Than some folks I know have from June to May. 
Would I return and be a boy again? 

Not for the wealth of all my fellow men. 

But when I cracked that nut and ate the meat 

I thought it rich and rare and honey sweet. 


Each morn a boy awakes, the world is new 

To put his interrogatories to, 

To be investigated, seen, and felt, 

Crawled over, under, prodded, tasted, smelt. 

A shake and wriggle doff his robe of night, 

A couple more will set his toilet right. 

Now, whoop! He’s coming down the baluster, 
As fast as Milton’s hero through the air. 

A hasty meal,—znx parvo multum, though,— 
And whoop! Again he’s gone before you know. 
He’s gone to make the snapping turtle snap, 
To set his rabbit snare and woodchuck trap, 
To sail the frog-pond, dare its highest wave, 
To build a fort, a dam, to dig a cave, 

To fight the turkeycock and bumblebee, 

To climb the belfry, shed, or maple tree, 

For swallows’, wrens’ or yellow-hammers’ eggs, 
To make a puzzle-board with wooden pegs, — 
To do, in short, the greatest thing he can, 
And dream of greater when he grows a man. 


School? Study? Yes, they damped his joy; 

But, recompense! he whipped the biggest boy ! 
Mumps? Measles? Scarlatina? What are all 
But resting spells between the games of ball ? 


His falls, you say, of course. Who ever saw 
So good a showing up of Newton’s law? 

He fell from steeples, chimneys, every place 
With altitude enough. He fell from grace; 
But few his tears and light his bruises prove, 
Till, O, unlucky wight! he fell in love. 

At seventeen, you say? No, at eleven, 

And she, the worshiped one, was twenty-seven. 


No doubt, Pasteur or Koch will yet discover 
The pathogenic germ that ails the lover. 

Until they do, we, like a doctor wise, 

Describe the symptoms as they may arise 

In boys unvaccinated, ere the cheeks 

Have lost the dainty bloom that Horace speaks. 
About. A queer disease,—it oft recurs. 
Each new infection proves a little worse, 

Like rheumatism, heart disease, or gout. 
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The cheeks and forehead have a breaking out 
Of lobster red; tongue dry and much inclined 
To stick, whene’er he tries to speak his mind; 
Peculiar appetite ; seems not to note 

The taste of things he pushes down his throat. 
Chalk, candy, mouldy bread, Limburger cheese, 
All taste alike to him who hears and sees 
Alone the voice and form of Mary Jane. 
Sometimes the patient groans as if in pain, 
Anon he vents his woe in doggerel verse. AF 
(Tis hard to tell which symptom is the worse). 





A kindly beam from out her hazel eye 

Will goad the pulse and raise the fever high 
Enough the best thermometer to break ; 

But let her coldly frown, or let her take 
Another fellow’s arm, the chill comes on, 
As one who, basking ’neath a summer sun, 
Feels down his back the joker’s lump of ice. 
O luckless wight! So full of miseries! 


But stop! Whoa, Pegasus! Where are you going? 
We've lost the track. My argument is showing 
The very opposite of what I want to prove. 

To live like this, forever sick with love, 

Were hardly worth the outlay and the trying. 

No wonder lovers always talk of dying. 


In patience wait. The youngster’s woe and trouble 
Are but the angry foam, the noisy bubble 

Of mountain brook. The river flows at length, 
Full-bosomed, deep, the type of joyous strength. 


From valleys take the rivers. Let their beds 
Dry rock appear,—_sand, bowlders, withered reeds, 
Uprooted trees, wrecks, things dead and dank, 
With wood and meadow dead on either bank,— 
So drear were life with love, true love, away: 

A moonless night, a sunless, winter day. 


From language prune the loving paradigm, 

And flowers of speech would die on every limb. 

The verb is found in every mood and tense ; 

The thought itself is wide as human sense. 

“Philéo,” chants the Greek, across the sea, 

The Roman maiden answers, “ Amo te,” 

And Gretschen’s low “Ich lieb,” Marie’s “Je t’aime,” 
And Mary’s frank “I love you,” mean the same. 
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Worth while to live? Ay, sweetheart, while thine eye 
Sheds into mine the beam of constancy. 


But other joys remain. Suppose that fate 
Denies or takes away the darling mate, 

Makes the hot flood that ran at love’s command 
A desert river, sunken in the sand; 

Do not despair. Look upward, outward, on; 
The psalm of life hath stanzas more than one. 


Let Nature be thy mistress; let thine eyes 
Drink morn and eve the beauty of the skies; 
Bow down; inhale her breath, the violet ; 

Or, pressing to her bosom closer yet, 

Accord thine ear to hear within her frame 
The deep, deep heart-throb of the great I Am. 


Earth is so full of things to know and see, 

From northern lights to animalculz; 

Mites, atoms, men, bright flowers, trees, and rocks, 

Things winged and swimming, tides, and earthquake shocks. 
In such a labyrinth can we not find 

A place to lose the burdens of the mind? 


Accomplishment is worth. To bear right on, 
And leave behind you something made or done. 
Away with Kenelm Chillingly! Away 

With all th’ indifferentism of the day! 

Who would not live a century of woe 

To write like Dickens, paint like Angelo, 

To plan the Abbey or the Parthenon, 

Like Burns to sing, succeed like Edison ? 


But think you then the world is all complete, 
And fame all gathered, like a sheaf of wheat? 
No, no, the world is tender yet and young ; 
The loudest pzeans never have been sung. 

A thousand victories invite us on, 

Grander than Trafalgar or Marathon. 

Poet and sage alike the truth proclaim 

That evening’s glory is tomorrow’s shame. 


Who yet has seen the navies of the air? 
Who yet has seen o’erhead the polar star? 
And who shall crush the slaver’s traffic out, 
Soften the plutocrat, the Russian knout? 
And who shall write our country’s Illiad ? 
And build the abbey for her noble dead ? 
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And sometime in the ages war shall cease, 

And Krupp and Cramp shall forge the tools of peace. 
Reyealed the parable, salvation’s plan, 

A heaven on earth, the brotherhood of man. 


F. Blanchard. 


ETC. 


Ir is ground for congratulation to lovers of their 
country’s honor that less hasty counsels have pre- 
vailed in the matter of the annexation of Hawaii. A 
certain amount of chagrin must necessarily be felt by 
adherents of the retiring administration, since it had 
committed itself to the pushing through of the treaty 
without investigation ; and therefore, to secure a just 
deliberation it was necessary for the incoming ad- 
ministration to reverse the last act of its predeces- 
sor,—a step that courtesy would gladly avoid where 
it is possible. There need be no party feeling 
about it, however, for to Republican senators as well 
as Democratic is due the credit of defeating the at- 
tempt to rush the treaty to confirmation. The 
whole matter can now be taken up again from the 
beginning, and sifted to the bottom. No harm will 
come to any one from a decent delay and a careful in- 
quiry, and the nation will be saved the disreputable 
appearance that snap-action in such a negotiation 
would in any event have had, even should it not prove 
in the end to be dishonorable action. The delib- 
erate course of a well-meaning people is usually just, 
whatever impulsive or temporary injustice it may 
have to its charge; and if there has really been 
no valid tender of Hawaii by her people, to the 
United States, we can now be reasonably certain 
that advantage will not be taken of what has passed 
to make a practically military seizure of an unwilling 
territory. If, on the other hand, an honest and 
general desire for annexation appears in the islands, 
it is next in order to consider how far such a step 
would be advantageous to this country. It may be 
that the situation of affairs in Hawaii is such as to 
justify morally the annexation, and it may be that it 
is a good thing to do from a business point of view. 
The country is not yet in a position to judge as to 
either point. Very little more is known this month 
than last. The one thing that has become clearer is 
that Queen Liliuokalani need not be considered as a 
factor of any consequence in the problem. Her own 
envoys — unless they are incredibly shrewd in con- 
cealing their hand —are willing to surrender her 
case without a struggle. They may truly represent 


her indifference, or they may be betraying her inter- 
ests ; but in either case they make it evident she is 
without a party of any weight, and is impossible 
hereafter as the ruler of Hawaii. Of course, no one 
in America holds any such view of the rights of roy- 
alty as to think that the Princess Kaiulani has any 
claim to the throne that may not be set aside by the 
will of the people. The real question is only the 
more emphasized, What is the will of the people? 
That the men who hold at present the control of the 
islands are among the most valuable residents there, 
men personally very estimable, is highly probable. 
But the best of men in their position — subjects le- 
gally of a government they regard with some con- 
tempt, but in spirit still Americans, and longing for 
American rule— may easily, and with a clear con- 
science, turn filibusters. 


AT the moment of this writing, it is impossible to 
say with just what degree of promise for Civil Ser- 
vice Reform the administration opens. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s friendship for it is well known, but it is also 
well known, from the conduct of his former term, 
that he does not regard the reform the prime need, 
to which other considerations are to be sacrificed, 
and in behalf of which his administration is to stand 
or fall. Even from the time of his nomination it was 
evident that the three things of prime importance in 
his mind were the maintenance of a gold standard of 
exchange, the reduction of tariff duties to a revenue 
basis, and the infusion of a spirit of economy and 
prudence into all the financial dealings of the gov- 
ernment. Perhaps all these policies are merely spe- 
cific applications of one principle with which he has 
especially identified himself, —the checking of a social- 
istic tendency to lean upon government aid in busi- 
ness ; or, as he has phrased it, the conviction that 
**the people should support the government, not the 
government the people.” And there is no doubt 
that the application of the same general principle to 
the civil service stands next in Mr. Cleveland’s pur- 
pose after these leading policies of finance and tax- 
ation. The best friends of the Civil Service Reform 
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believe that there need be no conflict between them ; 
that the case will not occur in which, in the long run, 
anything will be gained for the revision of currency 
or tariff laws by making concessions as to the civil 
service. They have a good deal of reason to trust 
that Mr. Cleveland thinks so too: but the question 
is, Will he be able to wait for the long run? The 
present condition of the treasury of course supersedes 
every other consideration, and leaves the administra- 
tion with scarcely more ability to think of any but 
the immediate crisis than Lincoln’s had when it came 
into office. 


THERE is, however, no way apparent, so far, in 
which the management of the treasury crisis should 
call for any sacrifice of the civil service. With a 
narrow majority of the administration party in the 
Senate, and the presence in that majority of bitter 
enemies of the President, one might look to see him 
making concessions of patronage to these enemies 
unde threat of the defeat of legislation that he felt 
must be carried at any cost. As a matter of fact, it 
is evident that the President is not in the least afraid 
of anything of the sort. It is evident that even be- 
fore his election he had settled positively into the 
conviction to which he always inclined, even before 
he was thought of as Governor of New York, that 
enemies of that sort were better defied than concil- 
iated ; that Tammany is better crushed than bribed. 
He seems to know what he is about in this, and to 
have the backing of the people of the country. So 
far, therefore, the indications are most excelient for 
the reform of the civil service. But the appointment 
of the secretaries and the assistant secretaries is the 
decisive thing, and on this side of the continent we 
do not know yet how far even the secretaries already 


appointed are loyal to the reform, There are no 
known enemies to it among them, and no one that 
has been conspicuously its advocate. It is quite 
conceivable that in this cabinet, asin his former one, 
Mr. Cleveland would appoint some members for their 
qualifications in other respects, even though they 
were unsatisfactory in this one. In his former cab- 
inet Mr, Bayard, and Mr, Whitney, and Mr. Endi- 
cott, left nothing to be asked in their conduct toward 
the civil service ; but as long as the Post-office, Treas- 
ury, and Interior departments were unreformed, it 
could not be called a reform administration. It may 
possibly be necessary for the Treasury and Interior 
departments to sacrifice something of fidelity to Civil 
Service Reform in carrying through other measures ; 
but there seems no possible reason why the Post- 
office should not be this time organized in a manner 
to announce this reform as its leading policy. Be- 
yond such slight presumption that Mr. Bissell shares 
Mr. Cleveland’s views in this respect as may be ven- 
tured on the strength of their partnership in law, we 
do not know how he stands ; and though it must be 
pretty well known in New York, we have seen no 
comment on the point in Eastern papers. 


THE junior senator from California is credited by 
the interviewers with some unwise utterances abort 
the civil service. Mr. White has the reputation in 
this State of being an honest, intelligent man, and 
even if he did say what was attributed to him, we 
have faith to believe that a few years at Washington 
may bring him to a wiser attitude, as the same ex- 
perience has brought other men before. To bea 
senator makes a man either a civil service reformer 
or a spoilsman, and Mr. White seems to be neither 
at present. : 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Royce’s The Spirit of Modern Philosophy. 


NOTHING could be farther from the popular con- 
ception of the aridity of metaphysics than Prof. 
Royce’s Zhe Spirit of Modern Philosophy. With 
the exception, perhaps, of a few pages in the second 
part, where large and abstract questions are handled 
in brief space, the whole is interesting and easily in- 
telligible. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first his- 
torical, treating by selected aspects the chief think- 


1The Spirit of Modern Philosophy. By Josiah 
Royce. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston: 1892. 


ers and problems since Descartés. Standpoints are 
sketched, lines of development emphasized, and 
omissions of men and opinions made, with a view to 
making clear what. present problems are, and to the 
laying of an historical foundation for the second or 
doctrinal part of the book. In this historical portion 
the matter is enlivened and pedagogically enriched 
by many apt comparisons and flashes of insight. 
On the relations of the philosopher and the laity 
to metaphysics Dr. Royce says: ‘‘ In the life of non- 
metaphysical people, reflection on destiny and the 
deepest truths of life occupies much the same place 
as music occupies in the lives of appreciative, but 
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much distracted amateurs. The constant student of 
philosophy is merely the professional musician of 
reflective thought. He daily plays his scales in the 
form of what scoffers call ‘* chopping logic.” 

Of Hegel he says: ‘‘ People usually call Hegel a 
cold-hearted system maker, who reduced all our 
emotions to purely abstract logical terms, and con- 
ceived his absolute solely as an incarnation of dead 
thought. I, onthe contrary, call him one who knew 
marvelously well, with all his coldness, the secret of 
human passion, and who, therefore, described, as 
few others have done, the paradoxes, the problems, 
and the glories of the spiritual life. His great sys- 
tematic error lay, not in introducing logic into pas- 
sion, but in conceiving the logic of passion as the 
only logic; so that you in vain endeavor to get 
satisfaction from Hegel’s treatment of outer nature, 
of science, of mathematics, or of any coldly theoret- 
ical topic.” 

Taken all in all, an easier door by which to enter 
modern philosophy would be hard to find than the 
first section of Professor Royce’s volume. 

The ‘‘ Suggestions of Doctrine ” that make up the 
second part are those of idealism, and lead from the 
subjective nature of all our knowledge, which Berke- 
ley asserted, to the conception of a divine World- 
Self, in whom we live, and move, and have our be- 
ing, and who lives, and thinks, and suffers in us. 
Of the certainty of this result, the author says: 
** While the whole of the finite world is full of dark 
problems for us, there is absolu'ely nothing, not even 
the immediate facts of our sense at this moment, so 
clear, so ceriain, as the existence and the unity of the 
infinite conscious Self.” ‘* The profoundest agnosti- 
cism already presupposes, implies, de- 
mands, asserts, the existence of such a World-Self.” 

Of this World-Self, the universe, as science knows 
it, isoneaspect. Here time and space, physical law, 
and cause, are supreme; there is no freedom, and 
man is a part of this universe of science. The inner 
world of feeling, of zsthetic and moral values, is 
another and deeper universe, of which man is also a 
part; here time and space do not limit ; physical 
causation is unknown, and as organic puts of the 
World-Self we share his absolute freedom, and par- 
adoxically, even help to constitute the nature of the 
very universe of the outer aspect by whose laws we 
are physically bound. 

But in a world that the World-Self freely chooses 
as the most reasonable and perfect world, what place 
is there for evil? The reply of idealism is the He- 
gelian doctrine of the existence of a thing through 
its opposite,-— the eternal conflict. Evil is present 
in the world as something to be forever hated, striv- 
en against, and conquered, and in this way becomes 
a part of the perfection of the world, as the scorned 
temptations of the saint become part of his saintli- 
ness. 

The meaning of the conflict is, however, not al- 
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ways so easy to see; and for the deeper pessimism 
that comes from experience of the seeming willful- 
ness and insane purposelessness of fate, of true- 
hearted effort that reaps only harvests of suffering, of 
pearls cast before swine, of hereditary disease, and 
‘unearned baseness,”— for this insight into the 
sadness of the world there is no balm, but the mys- 
tical trust that the World-Self sees the whole to be 
reasonable and planful ; and this further thought, that 
he suffers at all points as we do, suffers in our very 
selves, and everywhere and forever triumphs. 

This doctrine of the World-Self is of course 
reached by a process quite diffrent from that of 
naive anthropomorphism. 

No reader of the second part of this book, whether 
he agree or disagree, can fail to admire the frankness 
of the author in stating his creed, and the heroic 
ideal that it presents. Three appendices and a co- 
pious index complete the volume. The frequent 
abbreviation of cannot and do not into “ can’t ” and 
**don’t ” is a suggestion, but hardly a pleasant one, 
of the informal lectures in which the book originated. 


Thoreau’s Autumn.! 


A FEW months ago this concluding volume of the 
series made up from Thoreau’s journals came out. 
The editor reminds us in a preface that he said be- 
fore that his own interest in the journal ‘‘is in the 
character and genius of the writer, rather than in 
any account of the phenomena of nature”; and much 
has accordingly been omitted in making up the vol- 
umes. He feels—and surely he is right —that 
over and over again, after all these years, should be 
brought to young people’s minds this unique instance 
of a life made so rich by a literal breach with social 
forms and prosperity. Why should it have been 
unique? Almost every person of sensitiveness and 
love of nature sighs for the ‘‘ lodge in some vast wil- 
derness ;” many a social theorist declaims of a re- 
turn to simplicity. Why did Thoreau only do what 
so many would like to, and what seems so easy a 
thing, as he did it? Not because every one is too 
timid to make the breach with appearances. Not 
entirely because possessions —one’s own cottage, 
and furniture, and horse, and clothes, and pictures, 
and a bit of land in fee-simple— somehow wind 
themselves about the human desire and affections ; 
that is not so true in youth, when the choices are 
made, as later on. But noone with youth and power 
seems to be free of bonds and links of all sorts, net- 
ting him in with his fellows in their activities, and 
making him live as they live. Perhaps no wise per- 
son would wish to break with the world of mankind 
as completely as Thoreau broke with it: to keep on 
terms with Nature, and correct society by solitude, 


1Autumn: From the Journal of Henry D. ‘Thoreau, 


Edited by H. G.O. Blake. 
& Co.: 1892. 


Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 














solitude by society, is all that our instinct truly 
prompts us to; and to obtain emancipation from all 
the unnecessary small tyrannies that life among men 
lays on us. How great a gain for virtue, for wisdom, 
for tranquility and peace, it is when this emancipa- 

ion can be achieved, even though one continue to 
dwell in the midst of men, and make no displeasing 
breach with their ways, most of us somewhat per- 
ceive. There is no source from which a sense of the 
value of thus living a real life, and one’s own life, can 
come to a young person more keenly than from Tho- 
reau. If the present reviewer were mapping a course 
of reading for boys and girls in their high school and 
college years, Thoreau would never be omitted from 
it. There is practically no danger of infecting them 
with the selfish element in his isolation ; all their 
danger and temptation is from the other side in 
these days,— from the arena, not from the wilder- 
ness. 

This book is, as a matter of course, full of the most 
delightfully quotable paragraphs. It is, indeed, noth- 
ing but a long succession of such paragraphs, gath- 
ered from out the jottings of about a quarter of a 
century of autumns. Thus, as we turn over the 
pages :— 


Oct. 3. 1858. How many men have a fatal excess 
of manner! There was one came to our house the 
other evening, and behaved very simply and well till 
the moment he was passing out the door. He then 
suddenly put on the airs of a well-bred man, and 
consciously described some arc of beauty or other 
with head or hand. It was but aslight flourish, but 
it has put me on the alert. 


Oct. 5, 1857. I hear the alarum of a small red 
squirrel, and see him running by fits and starts along 
a chestnut bough toward me. His head looks dis- 
proportionally large for his body, like a bull-dog’s, 
perhaps because he has his chaps full of nuts. He 
chirrups, and vibrates his tail, holds himself in, and 
scratches along a foot as if it wasa mile. He finds 
noise and activity for both of us. It is evident that 
all this ado does not proceed from fear. There is at 
the bottom, no doubt, an excess of inquisitiveness 
and caution, but the greater part is make-believe and 
a love of the marvelous. He can hardly keep it up 
till [ am gone, however, but takes out his nut and 
tastes it in the midst of his agitation. ‘‘See there, 
see there,” says he. ‘‘Who’s that? O dear, what 
shall I do?” and makes believe run off, but does not 
get along an inch, lets it all pass off by flashes 
through his tail, while he clings to the bark as if he 
were holding in a race-horse. He gets down the 
trunk at last upon a projecting knob, head down- 
ward, within a rod of you, and chirrups and chatters 
iouder than ever, trying to work himself into a fright. 
The hind part of his body is urging the forward part 
along, snapping the tail over it like a whiplash, but 
the fore part mostly clings fast to the bark with des- 
perate energy. 


Oct. 7, 1857. I do not know how to entertain 
those who cannot take long walks. The first thing 
that suggests itself is to get a horse to draw them, 
and that brings me at once into contact with the 
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stables and dirty harness, and I do not get over my 
ride for a long time. I give up my forenoon to 
them, and get along pretty well, the very elasticity 
of the air and promise of the day abetting me; but 
they are as heavy as dumplings by mid-afternoon. 
If they can’t walk, why won’t they take an honest 
nap in the afternoon, and let me go? But when 
two o’clock comes they alarm me by an evident dis- 
position to sit. In the midst of the most glorious 
Indian summer afternoon, there they sit, breaking 
your chairs, and wearing out your house, with their 
backs to the light; taking no note of the lapse of 
time. 


Oct. 9, 1860. I wonder that the very cows and 
the dogs in the street do not manifest a recognition 
of the bright tints about and above them. I sawa 
terrier dog glance up and down the painted street 
before he turned in at his master’s gate, and I won- 
dered what he thought of these big trees, if they did 
not touch his philosophy or spirits, but I fear he had 
only his common doggish thoughts afterall. He 
trotted down the yard as if it were a matter of course, 
or else as if he deserved it all. 

For two or more nights past we have had remark- 
able glittering, golden sunsets, as I came home from 
the post-office, it being cold and cloudy, just above 
the horizon. There was the most intensely bright, 
golden light at the west end of the street, extending 
under the elms, and the very dust a quarter of a 
mile off was like gold dust. I wondered how a child 
could stand quietly in that light, as if it had been a 
furnace. 


Oct. 16, 1859. When I really know that our river 
pursues a serpentine course to the Merrimack, shall 
I continue to describe it by referring to some other 
river, no older than itself, which is like it, and call 
ita Meander? It is no more meandering than the 
Meander is musketaguiding. 


As the substance of this book was earlier in print, 
in magazine form, one or two extracts have hada 
chance to go the rounds of quotation already, nota- 
bly the sunny account of the return of 706 unsold 
copies, out of an edition of 1000, of his first book, 
with the comment, ‘‘I have now a library of nearly 
900 volumes, over 700 of which I wrote myself.” 


Van Ness’s The Coming Religion.! 


Mr. Van Ness has attempted no small problem in 
his book, a statement of the three religions of the 
day, and a reconciliation of them. These three ‘‘ re- 
ligions ” are not always recognized as such ; they are, 
the religion of Jesus, or the Gospel of Love; the 
religion of science, or the Gospel of Evolution ; and 
the religion of humanity, or the Gospel of Socialism 
A religion, according to Mr. Van Ness, offers some- 
thing to worship, excites passionate devotion, has 
something to say of conduct, and inspires a hope and 
fosters a fear. He shows that each of the three sys- 
tems of thought mentioned meets all of these require- 
ments, each in its separate way. The statement of 


1The Coming Religion. By Thomas Van Ness. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.: 1893. 
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the religion of Jesus is rather of the traditional belief 
than that held by its foremost exponents today, the 
conception of God is rather the external Jehovah of 
the Jews than the immanent Deity of moeilern 
thought, indeed it is nearly this latter view that Mr. 
Van Ness puts forward as the compromise, or rather 
combined, conception gained from uniting the an- 
cient idea with the First Cause of science. The 
statement of the socialistic position, studied respect- 
fully and soberly, is perhaps the most valuable chap- 
ter of Mr. Van Ness’s work ; for it tends to remove 
ignorant prejudice, and that is always worth doing. 
But the conclusions reached in the final chapter, and 
the eclectic religion that results, are hardly likely to 
satisfy many people. The Christian will still yearn 
for a prayer-hearing God, which is here denied him, 
and each of the other modes of thought will find no 
gain in the importations from foreign systems. This, 
or a similar result, may come in the slow results of 
time, but the contemplation of it from present stand- 
points gives little cheer. 


Briefer Notice. 


Essays in Miniature.1—When Agnes Repplier 
gathers herself together for battle, her trumpet 
breathes no uncertain sound. Her onslaught on the 
fads and affectations in literature, her war against 
all that is morbid in fiction, is irresistible. 

She likes the story to have a plot, she believes its 
purpose is toamuse, and if it fails in that, no amount 
of good or bad theology in it reconciles her in the 
least. She will have fair play even for the villain, 
she kicks when her pleasure is marred by pedantic 
notes, she objects to changes in magazine covers 
that make them lose the charm of the familiar. She 
will have the good old nursery tales told to children 
in spite of the fact that Puss in Boots told lies, and 
that Jack the Giant Killer was a bloodthirsty fellow. 
And all these positions and many more she defends 
-with great valor, or rather attacks the opposition 
with great fury, in her short, trenchant 1nd alto- 
gether delightful essays. 


1Essays in Miniature. By Agnes New 


York: 1893: Charles L, Webster & Co, 
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The Real and Ideal in Literature1—A miscellaneous 
collection of essays on literature, the most impor- 
tant of which is that giving the title to the book. 
It is valuable in the present tendency to laud realism, 
as a clear and thorough argument for the ideal in art 
in general and in literature in particular. The essay 
deals deftly with the subject, and does not run into 
evasive generalities, so frequently the case in treat- 
ing such subjects. If read attentively, it cannot 
help weakening the convictions of the supporters of 
pure realism in art,—a result much to be desired in 
this age. 
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